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Chinese passenger 
cart in Manchuria, 


America to 


“The train was so comfortable that 
we began to look for the New Jersey 
marshes. Then we‘came to’, and were 
wondering what magic hand had so 
cleverly duplicated Uncle Sam’s best, 
when we found the answer over the 
door—‘Pittsburgh, Pa.’ We presented 
the citizens of that umbrageous hamlet 
with a rising vote of thanks, and 
stepped from America to Korea by 
leaving the train which had now 
arrived at Taiku.” 

In this way an American wrote to his 
paper back home of his journey on a 











Manchuria 
in Motion Pictures 
The New York office of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company has two reels of pictures 


showing the intermingled Oriental life and 
moderndevelopmentof Manchuria. This film, 





1,000- year-old 
Lama Tower, Liaoyang. 


South Manchuria Railway 
Express at Kungchuling, 
Manchuria. 


Stepping from 


Manchuria 


train run by the South Manchuria 
Railway Company,which operates the 
railways of Chosen (Korea) in connec- 
tion with its lines in South Manchuria. 


In the same way the tourist or business man 
may step from America to Manchuria. Power- 
ful locomotives, standard Pullman dining and 
sleeping cars and service that offers all the 
conveniences and courtesies of Twentieth 
Century travel—these give that delightful 

“at home” feeling in the midst of the industry 
and pageantry of Oriental life. 


In Manchuria the tourist or business man 
will find much to delight and astonish him. 
Beautiful scenery, monuments of a great past; 
mud huts and luxurious hotels; primitive 
crafts and great mining and manufacturing 
enterprises—all in a vast rich land which but 
a few years ago was mostly a wilderness. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 


requiring about a half-hour to show, will be 
lent to organizations or societies free of charge, 4 we f 
except transportation cost. If you wish to t } eT 
: . , RAP ‘3 € 

borrow this film, cr if you wish free travel lit- Looe 
erature concerning Manchuria and Chosen 

, + 4 a sl 
Korea), write to South Manchuria Railway er 
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The League Outlaws War 


By Malcolm W. Davis 


The Protocol of Arbitration, Security, and Disarmament, Adopted by the League 
Assembly, Is the First Practical Step Taken to End War Forever—the 
Second Practical Step Will Be the Securing of the Cooperation 
of the World in Making This Great Instrument Effective 





ARS of ag- 

gression 
have been out- 
lawed by the 
Fifth Assembly 
of the League of 
Nations. The first 


Malcolm Davis, 


OUR WORLD. 





HIS is the first of a series of im- 
portant articles sent from abroad by 
Managing Editor of 
Mr. Davis was in 
Geneva during the session of the League 
Assembly. His editorial mission for the 
magazine has now taken him to Paris. 


governments of 
the world will 
ratify and obey 
the new law. 
The first week 
of September saw 
the safeguarding 








practical step to- 
ward an ideal long advocated in 
America thus has been taken without a 
chance for an American voice to be 
raised officially in regard to a single 
decision on matters which may directly 
concern the United States. The Protocol 
for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, approved by the Fifth 
Assembly of the League in Geneva, is 
designed to affect all nations whether 
represented in the League or not. It 
defines what constitutes aggression in 
terms that apply to nonmembers as well 
as to members. It provides for collec- 
tive action against any aggressor. Aris- 
tide Briand, speaking for France in 
giving her adherence to the system of 
peace, said that the League has “de- 
clared peace”’—“the final war against 
war.” 

The test now is how many of the 


of peace in as 
great uncertainty as before the League 
began its long endeavor to prevent war. 
The desire that means should be found 
was world-wide. Everyone was agreed 
as to the purpose. But each nation’s 
naturally jealous guardianship of inde- 
pendence had blocked its achievement. 
In Geneva a series of hard-fought dip- 
lomatic debates, continued up to the 
very closing hours of the Assembly, 
brought out in sharp relief the differ- 
ences of judgment and interest, making 
the task so nearly impossible. Yet the 
first week of October saw a new world 
plan of arbitration, security and dis- 
armament recommended to the govern- 
ments for favorable action. 

What remains to be done—and it 
may well prove the harder part of the 
work—is to secure the cooperation of 
the nations, to carry through to suc- 
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cess the June conference for a reduction 

of armaments on which the Arbitration 

Protocol itself is made to depend, and 

to see to it that the new system is not 

used as a mechanism to rivet the world 

as it is in a rigid and inflexible form. 
The prospect of 


the problem to which the League has 
set itself. Mr. Adachi, delegate of 
Japan in the legal committee, an- 
nounced that he could not agree to the 
draft of the Protocol unless there was 
some amendment of its provisions deal- 
ing with disputes 
concerning the 





an attempt to 
employ the new 
system in order to 
fix all present 
frontiers finally, 
beyond the power 
of further appeal, 
is perhaps the 
greatest peril to 
the central pur- 
poses of the 
Protocol. The 





ARTICLE 19 


at as expressly provided by its 

terms, the present Protocol shall 

not affect in any way the rights and 

obligations of members of the League 
as determined by the Covenant. 


N view of the great importance of 

the Protocol (preliminary treaty) to 
end war, the text is printed in full, be 

ginning on page 101 of this issue. 


domestic _ policy 
and sovereignty 
of one of the na- 
tions involved. He 
requested that in 
such cases, in- 
stead of abandon- 
ing action, as had 
been _ proposed, 
the League should 
still attempt con- 








possibility was 

foreseen in the drafting committees, in 
the course of their work. Dr. Christian 
L. Lange, a délegate from Norway, took 
the initiative in urging that the pro- 
gram of peace must include opportuni- 
ties for adjustment to changing condi- 
tions. He insisted on the need of de- 
veloping and extending the principles 
contained in Article 19 of the League 
Covenant. This article opens a way to 
bring up before the Assembly treaty or 
boundary disputes regarded as menac- 
ing to peace. M. Politis, of Greece, the 
eloquent spokesman of the committee 
which formulated the legal sections of 
the Protocol, emphasized further in his 
address to the Assembly the impor- 
tance of Article 19 for the assurance 
of justice under the arbitration plan. 
The point is certain to acquire more 
and more significance as the discussion 
of the plan and its obligations goes on. 
In the end, its determination may well 
decide the success or the failure of this 
program for ending war. 


An threat to the whole 


apparent 


work, disturbing the last days of the 
Assembly when the Protocol already 
had been announced for presentation, 
revealed dramatically the complexity of 


ciliatory measures. 
Further, he requested that when a dis- 
pute had been judged by the World 
Court to involve a domestic concern 
of one of the parties, the other party 
should not be considered automatically 
an aggressor if it took further non- 
warlike measures in protection of its 
interests. The proposal was interpreted 
at once in the press as a move to pre- 
vent action by the League if trouble 
should develop with the United States 
over the issue of immigration. It was 
also felt to affect British Dominions in 
the Pacific, for similar reasons; and 
their representatives vehemently op- 
posed the Japanese position. After 
three days of complicated and trying 
negotiation, delegates of Great Britain, 
France and Italy succeeded in finding 
a formula which satisfied all the na- 
tions. Provision was made for the 
League to continue to tender its good 
offices for conciliation, in disputes 
judged to be within the domestic juris- 
diction of one of the states concerned; 
and in such cases it was agreed that a 
state should only be presumed to be an 
aggressor if it had not previously sub- 
mitted the question to the League. 
Exaggerated significance was given 
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EDOUARD BENES 


Foreign minister of Czecho-Slovakia. It was he who guided the work of the committee that 


drew up the protocol. He is credited with having done a great deal to reconcile the British 


and French points of view 











© F. H. Jullien 

Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Parmoor, Lord President of the League Council, both with hands 

crossed, and Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State for Home Affairs (with arms folded) 
listen attentively at one of the Assembly sessions 


to the Japanese position by the fact 
that it was declared in one of the late 
committee sessions, when the work of 
drafting was practically complete. This 
appears to have been due largely to 
difficulties and delays in communica- 
tions between Geneva and Tokyo. It 
should be said that as the Japanese 
contention was considered more care- 
fully, several of the other delegations 
were convinced that it was sound. In 
the end there was a widespread feeling 
in Geneva that it would prove to have 
clarified the Protocol at a necessary 
point and to have contributed to its 
reliability and effectiveness, in the long 
trial of the years ahead. 

The great thing at the moment is the 
adoption of the Protocol with its pro- 
vision for obligatory arbitration of dis- 
putes. It is a peculiarly striking ex- 
ample of the advances which are being 
made in the technique of international 
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cooperation. The root idea which made 
the entire system of safeguards work- 
able—a practical and clear definition 
of the aggressor as the state refusing 
arbitration—was furnished by a group 
of Americans, headed by General Tas- 
ker H. Bliss and Prof. James T. Shot- 
well, of Columbia University, visiting 
Geneva unofficially as private citizens. 
Decision to review the whole question 
of security and disarmament was made 
possible by an agreement of the British 
Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, 
with the French Premier, Edouard Her- 
riot, achieved in their talks during the 
first week of the sessions in Geneva, 
and backed by the Belgian and Italian 
and Japanese delegates. The Protocol 
itself was hammered out by two com- 
mittees including former enemies 
and neutrals, with much tentative draft- 
ing and the correlating of work and the 
delicate responsibility of final reporting 
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PROFESSOR ANTONIO SALANDRA OF ITALY 


Addressing the delegates at the Fifth Assembly. He was formerly President 
of the League Council, and was once Prime Minister of Italy and member 
of the Chamber of Deputies 
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H. Jullien 

DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 
One of the most impressive and appealing 
figures at the League meeting 


© F. 


in the hands of the adroit and able For- 
eign Minister of the small new republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia, Edouard Benes. 
Last, the formal debating and voting 
on the Protocol took place in a gather- 
ing of spokesmen of fifty-four nations. 

The American group which sub- 


mitted a tentative draft treaty of se- 
curity,—represented in Geneva by 
General Bliss and Prof. Shotwell,—are 
given full credit here for an unimpor- 
tant contribution to the final result, 


. They came unobtrusively—in contrast 


to some other American tourist visi- 
tors; they talked quietly and _per- 
suasively and to the point. If their 
leaving when the responsible decisions 
began to be taken was symbolic of the 
whole American attitude toward the 
League, it can only be said that it was 
forced upon them by present circum- 
stances and that it is recognized here 
that they could hardly do anything 
else. Much of their work has been 
embodied in the final Protocol of 
arbitration, security and disarmament, 
although altered and broadened in 
many respects; and its value and sig- 
nificance—especially in the definition 
of the aggressor—are fully appreciated. 

When the Assembly delegates 
gathered, it was in an atmosphere of 
doubt whether anything could be done 
to make war less likely or to cut down 
armaments. The so-called Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance—the re- 
sult of four years of deliberation and 
hard work in commission and confer- 
ence—had been discarded. Great 
Britain and several other members of 
the League had rejected it in terms so 
emphatic that, despite the approval 
of eighteen other nations, its defeat was 
certain. Rejection of this long-debated 
scheme was due largely to distrust of 
its provision for a system of regional 
agreements between nations to guaran- 
tee peace. It was feared that this 
might grow into a new system of al- 
liances and another perilous balance of 
power. So the League met with the 
consciousness that the work was all to 
be gone over again. The eloquent plea 
for compulsory arbitration made by 
Dr. Motta, of Switzerland, the admi- 
rably effective President of the Assem- 
bly, was heard by an earnest but rather 











on. 
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uncertain body of 
delegates. 

The Premiers, Mac- 
Donald and Herriot, 
who dominated 
Geneva by their pres- 
ence during the first 
week, did not at first 
dispel this atmosphere 
of doubt. Everything 
depended upon agree- 
ment between France 
and Great Britain, 
without whose coop- 
eration any plah 
would be blocked. In 
the opening sessions 
thedifferences between 
their points of view 
were strongly marked. 
MacDonald urged the 
principle of arbitration 
of all disputes and the 
speedy inclusion of 
Germany in the 
League. At the same 
time he emphatically 
attacked—though not 
directly by name— 
the network of special 
alliances built up on 
the continent of 
Europe, by which the 
military position of 
France is buttressed. 
Such alliances he de- 
nounced as inevitably breeders of op- 
posed ailiances and war. Herriot, in 
reply, gave his adherence to the prin- 
ciple of arbitration. but not as an ob- 
ligatory method for settlement of all 
disputes. He agreed also that Ger- 
many should be included in the League, 
but only when she had satisfactorily 
fulfilled the requirements laid upon her 
by the treaties of peace and the new 
reparations program. ‘The alliances 
assailed by MacDonald he defended 
fervently on the ground that they were 


essential to security and the peace 





DR. CHRISTIAN L. LANGE 


A Norwegian substitute delegate who developed into one of the 
leaders in the debate on the Protocol, and is further signifiéant 
as typifying the effort of neutral countries to make war a thing 


of the past 


desired by France; not secret aggres- 
sive arrangements but open agreements 
registered with the League. The great 
debate of the first week, between 
delegates from all parts of the world, 
ranged around the problem of peace 
thus presented. 

At the end of the week MacDonald 
and Herriot together brought in their 
joint resolution to refer the whole issue 
of arbitration and security, under the 
Covenant, with all the plans proposed, 
to Committee discussion for a new re- 
port to the Assembly. The First Com- 
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mittee had to deal with the judicial 
and legal questions involved in the 
settlement of disputes; and the Third 
Committee had to deal with the ques- 
tions of security, sanctions and guaran- 
tees for arbitration, and disarmament. 
The first part of the resolution pro- 
vided for the summoning by the League 
of Nations of an international confer- 
ence on armaments. 

The atmosphere of Geneva was 
changed. The two Powers whose agree- 
ment was essential had not only come 
to an accord, but had urged action. It 
became certain that something could 
be accomplished. 

The most interesting individual in 
the sessions of the committee dealing 
with security, sanctions for arbitration, 
and disarmament, was Edouard Benes, 


Foreign Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, 
youthful right-hand man of President 
Masaryk, leading spirit of the “Little 
Entente” allying his country with 
Yugo-Slavia and Roumania. He was 
the skillful guide of the armament com- 
mittee’s work and coordinator of its 
activities with those of the judicial 
committee dealing with arbitration, 
laboring constantly to bring the various 
proposals together in a form acceptable 
to all parties. 

A comparatively small man, his 
slight figure topped by a noticeably 
large, broad head, with a shrewd face 
in which the keen gray eyes are rarely 
still and never apparently sleepy, 
despite the shadows sometimes under 
them showing the strain of constant 
day and night work,—Benes personifies 





© Acyswone View cv. 


Some of the important Americans who attended the League Assembly. In the center is former 
Justice Clarke, shaking hands. In front of him are Mr. Wickersham and General Tasker Bliss. 


General Bliss is one of the ten American authors of the “American Plan.” 


Under the left 


hand lamp by the door to the Club International is Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia, 
another of those who drew up this important American contribution to the subject of world 


peace. 


Under the right-hand lamp is Mr. Henry Morganthau 
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the strivings and aspirations of the new 
small states of central Europe, deter- 
mined to see their position safeguarded 
for the future if possible. Their desire 
for security puts their policies in line 
with those of France, where reliable 
guarantees are concerned, while their 
need for peace puts them in line with 
Great Britain and the other states more 
insistently advocating obligatory arbi- 


tration when that is the issue. Benes 
is credited with having done a great 
deal here to reconcile the British and 


French views. 

The adjustments in detail came in 
the course of the committee work, after 
the Premiers had reached their accord 
on general principles and had left for 
London and Paris. 

France had sent a powerful delega- 
tion of her strongest available men to 


Geneva,—Aristide Briand, many times 
Premier, familiar to Americans as head 
of the French delegation at the Wash- 
ington Conference; Léon Bourgeois, 
Senator and former Premier, and long 
a leading advocate of peace; and Paul 
Boncour, head of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Higher Council for De- 
fense, an eloquent and persuasive ora- 
tor. With them as assistants were 
Louis Loucheur, banker-industrialist 
and a former Minister, a constantly 
alert and persistent negotiator; Henri 
de Jouvenel, editor of Le Matin 
and a former Minister; and Léon 
Jouhaux, Secretary of the General 
Labor Confederation. 

Great Britain had sent a high-minded 
but possibly less forceful delegation — 
Lord Parmoor, Lord President of the 
Council, whose ruddy smiling face and 





© F. H. Jullien 
The French section of the League Assembly. Premier Herriot has the aisle seat on the right, 
and next him is M. Briand 
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M. Paul Boncour, head of the Ad. 
visory Committee of the Higher 
Counsel for Defense, was one of 
the most brilliant speakers in the 
French delegation 


© F. H. Jullien 


M. Aristide Briand, many times 
Premier, bows and smiles. Briand is 
a familiar figure to Americans, since 
he headed the French delegation to 
the Washington conference in 1921 


© F. H. Jullien 
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white head inevitably brought to mind 
the thought of some one of the most 
amiable and charming old gentlemen 
of Dickens; Arthur Henderson, Secre- 
tary of State for Home Affairs, vigor- 
ous in person and positive and forth- 
right in manner; with assistants includ- 
ing Prof. Gilbert Murray; Sir Cecil 
Hurst, Legal Adviser to the Foreign 
Office, and Sir Hubert Smith, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the British Govern- 
ment. 

In the meeting of these two delega- 
tions may be some of the explanation 
of the fact that the British appear to 
have made greater concessions than the 
French for the Protocol of security and 
disarmament. In the first place, the 
British delegates practically pledged 
the use of the British Fleet to enforce 
the League’s program against a desig- 
nated aggressor. With Britain’s historic 
attitude toward her navy in mind, 


@ F. H. Jullien 
Ramsay MacDonald, of Great Britain, comes to the balcony of the British delegation head- 
quarters in Hotel Beau-Rivage 


that was a sufficiently striking evidence 
of good faith. It created a sensation in 
League circles and an outburst of ex- 
cited discussion in the English papers 
that forecast some of the difficulties 
to be met at home in putting through 
the adoption of the policy. The British 
delegates reserved the right of free- 
dom of action for the navy in support- 
ing a League action, by claiming im- 
munity in such cases from any appeal 
to the jurisdiction of the World Court. 
This move involved the right of free- 
dom of search, which was sharply con- 
tested by the United States during its 
war neutrality. 

Against the British navy pledge may 
be set the French concession of accept- 
ing the principle of obligatory arbitra- 
tion of disputes, advocated by the 
British spokesman. 

The second important British conces- 
sion was relinquishment of Mac- 
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© F. H. Jullien 
Viscount Ishii, of Japan 


Donald’s expressed opposition to the 
system of continental alliances. 

Against this may be set the agree- 
ment of the French and “Little En- 
tente” delegates to subordinate these 
arrangements to the broader League 
arbitration plan and to make their 
functioning subject to its principles, as 
supplementary guarantees. 

The final Protocol and the plan for a 
disarmament conference, probably to 
be held in June, are the advantages 
secured by these and other concessions. 
Not the least of them was the modifica- 
tion of France’s attitude toward the 
admission of Germany to the League. 

This question whether Germany 
could and would join continually agi- 
tated the halls and lobbies of the 


Secretariat Building, where the com- 
mittees meet, and of the Hall of the 
Reformation, 


where the Assembly 


meets, while the complicated discussion 
of arbitration and security was pro- 
ceeding. The more sober view always 
was that Germany’s entry, while not 
practically assured, would be delayed. 
But indications that France finally was 
prepared to grant Germany’s claim for 
a seat on the Council, coupled with 
reiteration of the British desire that 
Germany be brought in as soon as 
possible, kept alive hopes that the event 
might prove the climax of the work 
of this session and assure the confedera- 
tion of Europe so ardently sought. 
The other Allies were ready also, while 
the new states of central Europe and 
the war neutrals were especially active 
in endeavors to bring about a quick 
union of Germany with the League. 

In the meantime, though it became 
clear that Germany’s admission to the 
League would not be the climax of the 
Assembly meeting, it became increas- 
ingly clear that its entrance was as- 
sured. The German Cabinet announced 
its intention of applying for admission, 
and later a German memorandum, not 
made public, outlined the terms on 
which this action would be taken. Ger- 
many is expected to ask a permanent 
seat on the League Council, and French 
spokesmen have stipulated that no 
special favor will be accorded to bring 
about the desired end. 

In all these activities an impressive 
and appealing central figure—tall, free- 
moving and genial—was Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, of Norway. The devoted 
work he has done for refugees and war 
exiles throughout Europe has nearly 
been completed. The task which re- 
mains is largely that of finding em- 
ployment, and it has been turned over 
fittingly to the International Labor 
Bureau. Dr. Nansen, who commands 
the affectionate admiration of all the 
League delegations, received an unusual 
tribute of applause when he mounted 
the Assembly platform to deliver his 

















final report on this hu- 
manitarian service of 
the League. But more 
dramatic was his mis- 
sion to Germany in the 
course of the Assembly 
meetings, to confer 
with Chancellor Marx 
and lay before him the 
views of the Powers in 
the League regarding 
German membership. 
Dr. Nansen’s influence, 
through the confidence 
which his character 
commands, is felt to 
have counted much to- 
ward turning the Ger- 
man Government 
finally in the direction 
of declaring its readi- 
ness to join the League, 
—the policy announced 
at the German Cabinet 
meeting following his 
visit, 

Another Norwegian, 
a substitute delegate, 
also achieved a posi- 
tion of new importance 
and leadership in the 
debate on the Arbitra- 
tion Protocol—Dr. 
Christian L. Lange. It 
was he who took the 
initiative in emphasiz- 
ing the need of making 
the Protocol responsive to changing 
conditions in the future, if it is to be- 
come and remain effective. Dr. Lange 
is a man of quiet but commanding 
presence, with a long experience in in- 
ternational affairs. He is Secretary- 
General of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. His aquiline face, usually 
wearing a deeply thoughtful expression 
which occasionally is lightened by quick 
gleams of humor, makes him an inter- 
esting personality in the committee 
sessions. He typifies the effort that the 


THE LEAGUE OUTLAWS WAR 
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He effected the amendment to the protocol providing for the 
referring of causes of war adjudged by the World Court to be 
within domestic jurisdiction back to the League 


war neutrals are making, as the result 
of their hard knowledge of the years 
from 1914 to 1918, to make the new 
Arbitration Protocol truly a pact of 
peace. 

Dr. Lange insisted that if the Pro- 
tocol really aimed at the prevention of 
war, it was necessary to provide against 
cases in which existing law, as repre- 
sented by treaties, was no longer level 
with the circumstances of the time. 
He advocated the possibility of de- 
veloping the idea contained in Article 
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19 of the Covenant, to provide a peace- 
ful procedure in order to find remedies 
for international situations constituting 
a menace to peace. The idea was in- 
stantly and anxiously opposed by 
spokesmen of France, Poland and the 


“Little Entente,” particularly Rou- 
mania. But Dr. Lange returned to the 
point, arguing that the League of 


Nations must assure the development of 
law according to conditions, or else an 
unyielding system would be created 
which could not be modified except by 
violent means. The germ of such de- 
velopment he repeated, was contained 
in Article 19. 

Dr. Lange’s suggestion seems certain 
to bear fruit in sessions to come. If 
the Arbitration Protocol, as finally 
adopted, still embodies a great deal of 
the spirit of the war settlement, it also 
embodies to a striking extent the new 
spirit of peaceful adjustment. The 
process is sure to go further. And it 
must be remembered that the achieve- 
ments in this League Assembly are 
results of the initiative of the most 
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liberal Governments that the major 
Allies have had since the war—with 
Herriot, a liberal Radical Premier, in 
power in France, and with MacDonald, 
a Labor Prime Minister, in power in 
Great Britain. The record as it stands 
undoubtedly represents the furthest 
point to which it is possible to go now. 
It may even prove to be more than 
actually can be done. The hesitations 
and reservations of -the delegates have 
shown the pressure being put upon 
them at home by their antagonists. 
Any other possible _ representatives 
would have done less. The Fifth As- 
sembly of the League of Nations meas- 
ures the progress of Europe in five years 
toward a peace-making state of mind. 

If the Disarmament Conference can 
be carried through and the Arbitration 
Protocol can be put into force—with 
the moderating influence of the neutrals 
gaining in. strength—the Fifth As- 
sembly is also a forecast of the new 
order that may come in the not too 
distant future. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


Premier Herriot of France starts off to a session of the League Assembly 


















Why China’s Armies Are in 
the Field Again 


By Gardner Harding 


The Militarist Oligarchy and Political Factionalism That Make China the Scene 
of Widespread Civil War Will Not Survive the Vital Tendency Toward 


Social and Economic Growth That Permeates It 


[TH the outbreak of fighting 

around Shanghai in the early 
days of September, when the world was 
stunned to hear almost overnight of 
armies comprising 200,000 men waging 
a modern and sanguinary battle in a 
country it believed to be at peace, 
China not so much began a new civil 
war as it resumed a deferred and un- 
completed phase of an old one. The 
struggle dates back to the summer of 
1922, when one faction, led by Wu 
Pei-fu, with half the world applauding 
him as China’s liberator and future 
unifier, won what has since turned out 
to be an exceedingly Pyrrhic victory 
over his great rival, Chang Tso-lin, ex- 
bandit and Japanese mercenary. Public 
opinion in China at that time also 
strongly favored Wu Pei-fu, who had 
been educated as a scholar and who 
satisfied the nation’s ideal as a virtuous 
man. 

But Chang Tso-lin made good his re- 
treat into Manchuria, made himself dic- 
tator of Mukden and resumed the as- 
tute negotiations for Japanese support 
which have made his position unassail- 
able ever since. While Japanese officers 
reconstituted his army and openly con- 
nived to supply him liberally with 
equipment and munitions, Wu Pei-fu 
had to see his rival gain power for an- 
other threat against Peking while he 
himself was making no headway at all 
toward giving China a strong central 
government. The provincial governors 
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Rightful governor of Shanghai and leader 
of Kiangsu forces 
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have remained as obdurate, the mili- 
tarism of China which keeps 1,250,000 
men under arms with no national con- 
trol over them has been as extravagant 
and arrogant, and the Treasury at 
Peking has been as hopelessly empty— 
in other words, 


Peking government, spent almost a year 
openly gathering their forces, while 
Peking, Mukden, and Canton, where 
Sun Yat-sen plays a strange game of 
hide and seek in national politics, and 
the minor centers of authority, where 

half a score of 





the government at 
Peking has been 
as impotent and 
as farcical as it 
was before Wu 
Pei-fu broke his 
chief rival’s 
armies before 
Peking. 

Last year Wu 
Pei-fu made still 
another serious 
error which added 
measurably to- 
ward making the 
present challenge 





HE writer of this article is a journal- 

ist of wide experience. 
three years in London and one year in 
China as correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph: he was Washington 
correspondent for a well-known monthly flict. 
magazine before the war. After a year 
and a half with the American Expe- 
ditionary Force in France, he returned 
to become a special correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, attached 
to the New York Bureau. He is the 

author of “Present-Day China” 


lesser generals are 
plotting their own 
advantage, held 
peace conferences 
and telegraphed 
plans to abate or 
postpone the con- 
Late in 
August Lu ap- 
pointed a chief of 
staff for offensive 
warfare against 
the other prov- 
inces of middle 
China controlled 
by Wu Pei-fu 


He was 








of his authority 

possible. He assumed control of the 
presidential election and made his old 
brigade commander, Tsao Kun, a typi- 
cal Chinese militarist, President of 
China. The city of Shanghai, which 
has always followed the middle ground 
between Chinese factional leaders, ob- 
served General Tsao’s inauguration on 
October 10th as a National Humiliation 
Day. Flags flew at half-mast and a 
procession of protest filled the streets. 
The tutuh of the neighboring province 
of Chekiang, known to be an enemy of 
Wu Pei-fu and a friend of Chang Tso- 
lin, was accepted as a local deliverer. 
This man, Lu Yung-hsiang, by ar- 
bitrarily appropriating the administra- 
tion of the city with about the same 
right as if the governor of New Jersey 
should seize Manhattan Island, is the 
immediate agent who undoubtedly pre- 
cipitated the present conflict. 

General Lu, defending Shanghai, and 
the rightful governor of the city Chi 
Shieh-yuan, tutuh of Kiangsu, seeking 
to recover it for Wu Pei-fu and the 


and placed fight- 
ing generals in command of his three 
armies. His adversary accepted his 
challenge and on the first day of Sep- 
tember Chi Shieh-yuan moved his army 
to within twenty miles of Shanghai. Two 
days later the Chekiang and Kiangsu 
tutuhs opened China’s sixth civil war 
since the foundation of the Chinese Re- 
public a little more than twelve years 
ago. 

To the rest of the world waiting with 
Western impatience to see China ac- 
quire some form of political equi- 
librium, what is it that gives this con- 
flict significance? Does it hold any 
hope toward a real national govern- 
ment or does it bring the likelihood of 
more chaos and the more ominous pos- 
sibility of foreign intervention, and, if 
so, by whom? Is constitutional liberty 
concerned at all in this constant resort 
to civil war and, if so, which faction 
may redeem China by providing it? 

Americans ask these questions by 
right of their historically friendly in- 
terest in China and because we more 
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GENERAL WU PEI-FU 


than any other nation have staked our 
policy on the progress and integration 
of China rather than on its decay and 
disintegration. We have backed Sun 
Yat-sen, the radical visionary, Yuan 
Shih-kai, the reactionary strong man, 
and Wu Pei-fu, the enlightened deliv- 
erer, in constant loyalty to that idea. 
They have all failed. And American 
opinion on China has lost its easy 
optimism and with it much of iis in- 
terest, and regards China today as no 


longer a promise but a world problem. 

The obvious trouble is, of course, that 
militarism is the curse of modern China. 
It absorbs fully three-quarters of the 
nation’s income and holds over every 
province the threat of mercenary war. 
It has prevented any effective parlia- 
mentary government since 1917. It has 
created a class of military adventurers, 
most of whom have risen from the 
ranks, who have squeezed the merchant 
class in the provinces on which they 
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have forced their ascendancy with an 
ingenuity and a rapaciousness which 
Chinese viceroys in the Manchu days 
never excelled. It has billeted a mil- 
lion and a quarter soldiers over a coun- 
try which has to pay the bill locally, 
and then experiences the humiliation of 
seeing the metropolitan police of Peking 
go six months without their pay. 

Yet this system, the despair of all 
friends of China today, really dates 
back barely eight years—to the time of 
Yuan Shih-kai. One of the reasons why 
a few sporadic risings in the Yangtse 
Valley in 1911 resulted in the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty was that China 
had searcely any standing army. There 
were certainly not more than 100,000 
men under arms then. They were nu- 
merous enough to crush the revolt which 
produced the Chinese Republic, per- 
haps, had they been resolutely led. But 


Yuan Shih-kai, the first President, won 
over the army on his own personal 
promise to provide a good government. 
It was Yuan himself, when he found 
that constitutionalism undermined his 
designed autocracy, who designed the 
framework of military governors as it 
now stands. Before that time there was 
no such office. He planted garrison 
commanders all over China to keep the 
country safe for him. He might have 
succeeded in adapting this system to 
the interregnum following republican 
chaos if he had not overestimated his 
own strength and sought to be em- 
peror. The spontaneous revolt which 
broke his plans and kept China republic 
brought all the tuchuns into line, and 
for a little more than a year they stood 
behind a resumption of the experiment 
of parliamentary government. In 1917, 
when America made the premature bid 


— 
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Soldiers on the Chekiang-Kiangsu front, near Shanghai. They do not fight when it rains, 
and when this picture was taken it had been raining a week 
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for China’s entrance into the war, the 
country was being better governed than 
at any time before or since in the re- 
publican era. The bitter quarrels which 
that decision precipitated again 
fastened the control of army chiefs on 
Peking and on the rest of the country. 
By the time Wu Pei-fu rose to promi- 
nence in 1920, a reactionary clique had 
placed Hsu Shih-chang, the former 
guardian of the little Emperor, in the 
presidency and was supporting itself 
and its military junta on Japanese 
loans. It was then that Wu Pei-fu, 
Chang Tso-lin and the present presi- 
dent, Tsao Kun, the three super-tuchuns 
as they were called, jointly in 1920 
ejected the Anfu pro-Japanese clique 
from power. The Washington Con- 
ference imposed a brief truce, but in 
July, 1922, Wu Pei-fu, then the super- 
tuchun of the central Chinese provinces, 
felt himself strong enough to build up 
his own challenge. The illegal election 
of the President gave him his issue, and 
as was told at the beginning, the pros- 
pect Wu held out for the unification of 
China rallied public opinion behind his 
victorious army; President Hsu was 
driven out of Peking, and the former 
President, Li Yuan-hung, was returned 
to serve out the term and to usher in a 
new trial for constitutional government 
in China. 

Yet through these kaleidoscopic 
changes, which have been very briefly 
sketched, the tuchun system remained 
untouched, and China has settled down 
to the conviction that it is either too 
great an obstacle for Wu Pei-fu to bend 
to his purposes of unification or that it 
has absorbed himself, the most hopeful 
of all its products, in the inertia it has 
spread over Chinese political initiative. 
For all that he has failed to meet the 
test imposed upon him, he is the domi- 
nant figure in China today, and the 
sands of his opportunity have not yet 
run out. 

The attack on Shanghai by forces 
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The war lord of Manchuria 


loyal to his administration is really 
only significant in that it carries for- 
ward to its final issue the struggle it 
involves with Chang Tso-lin, who has 
been, as everybody in China has seen, 
behind every move of the Chekiang 
tutuh. And in this conflict it must be 
remembered that Wu Pei-fu is still the 
most resolute fighting general in China. 
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Types of the bandits in remote parts of 

China, where they still wear the queue. 

The soldiers fighting in the present 
civil war have shaven heads 











Frugal and almost Spartan in his 
habits, he possesses the unusual quali- 
ties in Chinese staff tactics of enduring 
every hardship with his men and of 
exposing his person without fear wher- 
ever he is needed at the front. During 
his last campaign he exhibited prodigies 
of endurance, going on one occasion 
for more than sixty hours without food 
or sleep. He is a stern disciplinarian, 
a hard and intelligent fighter and, 
though he has not held the right to his 
title as the Chinese Cromwell in states- 
manship, he has earned an enduring en- 
thusiasm for inspiring his army with 
his own fanatical moral zeal on the 
battle field. 

Chang Tso-lin is a much more sup- 
ple figure, a shrewd and unscrupulous 
opportunist. His army is at present 
unquestionably better armed and led 
technically than Wu Pei-fu’s available 
forces, and is at least their equal in num- 
bers, at something over three hundred 
thousand men. He has accomplished 
marvels in smuggling, as the British 
Foreign Office has regretfully admitted, 
to equip an unrecognized force so thor- 
oughly in a country against which all 
the great Powers have declared an arms 
embargo. Japan is the explanation for 
much of this, of 
eourse, but it is 
Chang’s executive 
ability which has 
trained and controlled 
it, and has also given 
the Manchurian prov- 
inces a firm and stable 
government against 
which no foreigner has 
lodged a complaint. 
He has drawn to his 
support the two ex- 
treme factions of 
China, that of Sun 
Yat-sen in south 
China and that of 
Tuan Chi-jui and 
other members of the 
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Shanghai, round which China’s sixth civil war started. A scene on the Bund, one of its 
beautiful modern avenues 


once-hostile Anfu group—a consum- 
mate diplomatic achievement. In the 
absence of any visible direct line of 
constitutional succession, decidedly 
worse things could happen than that he 
should again succeed to the helm of 
affairs in China. 

Such is the military and _ political 
background of the present conflict. The 
provocation of the news makes it of 
special importance, but the careful 
reader must be aware that China’s 
permanent social growth cannot be in- 
jured permanently by even political 
chaos and military anarchy. Chinese 
trade has increased uninterruptedly 
through all her vicissitudes from $660,- 
000,000 in 1911 to something over 
$1,660,000,000 for the present fiscal 
year, a gain of more than 100 per cent. 
In Shanghai, within the past three years 
alone, twenty cotton factories with more 
than 600,000 spindles have been built, 
and the national census of spindles has 
increased from 1,500,000 to almost 
3,000,000. Ready cash abounds in all 
trades as in no country in Europe. 
Modern Chinese banks have become of 
national importance within the past five 
years and will be prepared, as soon as a 


stable government is restored, to relieve 
China of a great deal of the formerly 
pressing need for foreign loans. In the 
meantime they exert a powerful influ- 
ence, novel in Chinese past history, over 
the financial responsibility of govern- 
ment. A remarkable development in 
Chinese shipping since the war brought 
last year’s tonnage flying the Chinese 
flag to a figure within a few hundred 
tons of Japan for second place to Eng- 
land in China’s ports, the comparison 
being 33,290,000 tons for Japan to 33,- 
420,000 tons for China. Another very 
significant point is that Chinese-made 
products of foreign type—in other 
words the cotton goods, printing sup- 
plies, soap, matches, cement, and a long 
hist of such miscellaneous articles which 
China has from time immemorial im- 
ported from abroad—were in 1923 ex- 
ported to other countries to the value 
of ten million dollars, twice as much as 
in 1922 and four times as much as in 
1921. This is the Chinese industrial 
revolution, and no harm done at Peking 
has been able to stop its steady and 
powerful advance as a development in 
the real social progress in China. 
With a more articulate nationality 
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growing steadily, with 250,000 students 
in the higher schools and a thousand 
current newspapers, with a literary 
reformation which has replaced the 
ancient Wen-li of the scholars with the 
language of the common people and 
has definitely changed the drift of 
Chinese culture to purposeful and popu- 
larly responsive modern literature, 
China is a living, generating organism 
today of real and continuous social 
change. 

Such understanding as foreign na- 
tions have of this general soundness in 
Chinese life is one reason why foreign 
nations will not be disposed to inter- 
vene in the present conflict. Another 
is the very bitter and articulate Chinese 
resentment which it is well known such 
intervention would call forth, especially 
since it has been guarded against by 
the signatures of all the great Powers on 
the Washington treaties. As far as 
America is concerned, we stand to lose 
prestige in considerable degree if Wu 


Pei-fu is defeated, with Japan, as the 
chief patron and friend of his 


adver- 
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This view of Canton, the seat of the Southern government, of which Dr. Sun Yat-sen is the 
head, gives an impression of this great city which is more accurate than any street scene 

would give. 





saries, as the most obvious beneficiary, 
The contestants, however, are not con- 
sciously playing for any foreign sup- 
port whatsoever, nor have they any 
strings out for any foreign partnership 
which have any possibility of receiving 
Chinese popular sanction. Russia’s 
anti-American policy in China has led 
the Soviet government to make it plain 
that it supports Chang Tso-lin, though 
the embarrassment of having in M. 
Karakhan the only accredited ambas- 
sador at Peking among the mere minis- 
ters of the other Powers operates to 
keep Russian policy officially in the 
middle of the road. 

As for the rest of the world, twenty- 
four years of mischievous interference 
since the time when China was 
proffered as a world problem in 1900 
would seem to teach that no reform 
can work in China until the Chinese 
themselves learn to operate it, and no 
advance ean be made until China her- 
self supplies the propulsion that will 
make it permanent. 


It is becoming a commercial rival of Shanghai 














On the Dividing Line of Europe 
I. Finland 


By Stephen Graham 


A Famous Traveler Starting on a Journey That Will Take Him from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, Finds This Outpost of Western Civilization Wip- 
ing Out the Painful Memories of Russian Domination 


Fp eight years enforced absence 
from Russia I find myself, not 
without some trepidation, in an old 
Russian monastery, that of the island 
of Valamo on Lake Ladoga. It is shut 
off from Russia now. Tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims used to visit it; none 
come any more. The old monks die; 
no young ones come to take their place. 
Twelve hundred have become four hun- 
dred. “Many died in the famine time; 
others were sent away by the Finns” 
one Father explained. Only two candles 
burning on Sunday at the altar of the 
cathedral church—but crowds of visi- 
tors, Finnish picnickers. There is a 
curious note of reproach in the voice 
of some of the monks, when talking 
about God, as if they felt that God 
had let them down. They amble in the 
woods with their grizzled old locks 
hanging about their shoulders, the 
gracious stoop of benign old age lend- 
ing sweetness and dignity to their 
movements. They stand and stare with 
sunken eyes over the silver and gray 
levels of Lake Ladoga—to the side 
whence no boats ever come any more. 

The monks, or at least some of them, 
are ardent partisans of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. He is the hero of the old 





monks, perhaps partly because of his 
good works there in the old days. The 
imperial family was much associated 
with the monastery, and the old Fathers 
remain pathetically attached to those 
for whom they have not ceased to pray. 
There are in the museum some sad me- 





morials of the Tsar and Tsarina in 
Siberia, chiefly photographs and letters 
—the most remarkable, a photograph 
of the Empress, the Grand Duchess 
Olga and the Grand Duchess Tatiana 
in prison in Tobolsk; three hopeless 
averted faces, the mother’s indescrib- 
ably grim. 

The monks, however, refuse to believe 
them dead, still think they will return 
to the light. They read no papers; 
they subsist on rumors and legends. 
The strongest of these, at the time, is 
that the Grand Duke Nicholas has pre- 
dicted a change in Russia beginning on 
the day of the festival of Our Lady of 
Kazan. The monks rather moodily 
await it. 

The line of Soviet Russia, writ in 
water, traverses Lake Ladoga. All the 
approaches from Finnish territory are 
in a military zone. Foreigners must 
obtain permits from the Governor of 
Viborg. Russians living within the 
zone are rarely allowed to leave it: few 
fresh Russians are allowed to come in 
from other parts. Although Finland 
has recognized Soviet Russia (and one 
remarks the handsome new Consulates 
of the S. S. S. R.) there is little inter- 
course. The Finnish Government, a 
“coalition of bourgeois parties,” has to 
fight a strong Communist and §8. D. 
tendency in its own masses, and is 
naturally cautious in its relationship 
with Moscow. Dislike of Russians has 
survived freedom from Russia and may 
take an age to disappear. 
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“Do you speak Russian?” I asked 
of one. 

“I hate them,” he answered. 

“You have had political trouble?” I 
ventured, somewhat disconcerted. 

“Do not speak to me about them. It 
is a painful subject,” he replied, slowly. 

While nearly everyone knows some 
Russian, none will use any if he can 
help it. No notices in Russian remain. 
Names on old Russian villas have been 
defaced. The book shops contain no 
Russian books. The name Russia has, 
as it were, been wiped off the slate. 

The Finnish national movement de- 
velops strongly, even I think now partly 
at the expense of the Swedish element. 
National costumes multiply. The blue 
and white flag flies everywhere, even 
on the tables of restaurants; Suomi, 
the Finns’ name for their country, 
figures everywhere. The new Finnish 
army is considerably on parade. 

A somewhat discordant note at 
Valamo was a military brass band 
which landed from a _ patrol boat. 
Parades of soldiers with music is char- 
acteristic of the new Finland. In Hel- 
singfors and Viborg one frequently 
stops to watch detachments pass. The 
new army has a rather German look. 
Riflemen on the march generally wear 
the German steel helmet (coal-scuttle 
type). They look a somewhat stub- 
born and effective soldiery. Before the 
war the Finns were exempted from com- 
pulsory military service, a money pay- 
ment being made to the central gov- 
ernment. There were excellent Finnish 
officers and some regiments, but they 
were voluntarily obtained. But inde- 
pendence has brought its greater re- 
sponsibilities, and Finland is now forced 
by circumstances to keep a rather sub- 
stantial army. I am told there is con- 
siderable jealousy between the newer 
German-trained officers and the Finnish 
officers of the old Russian army. There 
is, and has been for long, a German 
orientation in Finland. The Swedish 


element in Finland strongly supports 
the Jager. The Finnish national ele- 
ment is more strongly attached to its 
Russian-trained officers. 

A pleasing side of army life is the 
development of athleticism. This, 
coupled with temperance—Finland is a 
“prohibition” country—probably  ac- 
counts for their fine success at the 
Olympic Games. The moral standard 
is high. A marvelous cleanliness rules 
everywhere. One is conscious of the 
cold, chaste temper of a young nation. 
Finland does not seem to belong to 
Europe so much as to the North. She 
is apart from us all. 

“The Russians are, unhappily, our 
neighbors,” said a Foreign Office repre- 
sentative to me. 

“Our neighbors are always unhappily 
our neighbors,” I thought. It is “neigh- 
bors” and unhappiness over neighbors 
that occupy most of our thought nowa- 
days. 

Finland has a long Russian frontier, 
almost from the Arctic to almost within 
sight of the ex-capital of Russia. In 
the north she seeks to conciliate her 
blood brothers, the Karelians; in the 
south she keeps an army ready in case 
the old enemy should attack her. In 
the north there is always the ultimate 
chance of Finland gaining an outlet 
at Murmansk; in the south, with masses 
of Russian emigrants on the one hand 
and Red Guards on the other, there is 
the chance still of invasion. In 4a 
brochure for the information of trav- 
elers I see the new Finland described 
as “one of the bulwarks of Europe 
against the barbaric East.” 

The greater part of the Russian emi- 
grant population is banked up against 
the Soviet line. There are many thou- 
sands waiting there, and if ever that 
line gives way that will bounce into 
Petrograd at once. They suffer severe 
disabilities at the hands of the Finns, 
and whatever their previous estate they 
are nearly all manual laborers now. 
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Some are painfully ill and poverty- 
stricken, but all live on hope. 

I had been asked by a ruined Rus- 
sian landowner to look up his villa on 
the Gulf of Finland. He had a property 
there on Finnish territory, if only it 
could be disposed of. With that in view 
I visited Terrioki and Kuokkala and 
walked along the Soviet line beyond 
Rajijoki. On the shores of the Gulf 
there are thousands of ruined villas. I 
arrived about ten one evening at the 
almost deserted station of Kuokkala. 
No cabs, no porters! The smashed or 
cracked and riveted plate glass stared 
from empty shops. On all hands I 
caught glimpses of wrecked or ruined 
houses. I stayed at the house of a 
Russian shoemaker. 

Next day I met a barefooted ruffian. 
“Where are you staying?” he asked. 
“Why, you might have stayed with me. 
I have a beautiful country house.” 

You can buy an excellent house and 
land for five thousand marks ($130). 
Or, rather, you cannot buy it. No 
foreigner is allowed to buy any prop- 
erty. You must buy it in the name of 
an obliging Finn who will afterwards 
make you a present of it (for a con- 
sideration). So it means little to be 
in possession of a handsome property. 

My friend’s villa I found all closed 
in with fast-growing pines, like the 
house of the Sleeping Beauty when she 
had been put to sleep for a hundred 
years. But no one slept there. It had 
evidently been entered and ransacked 
many times. Its mattresses and its 
armchairs and sofas had been cut and 
unstuffed in search of jewels and gold. 
Its stairs were strewn with Russian 
books and especially with the pale-yel- 
low colored supplements of the Neva 
magazine. The windows were all 
broken, but some had been boarded up 
with wood. Taxes not having been 
paid, the property had been seized by 
the Finnish government. Most of the 
empty villas of the district were in the 
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STEPHEN GRAHAM 


UTHOR, tramp, pilgrim, tourist, 

Stephen Graham has led a kalei- 
descopic life. He was born in England 
in 1884, but early left England for Mos- 
cow, joining the Russian Students’ and 
Peasants’ movements. He _ tramped 
through the Caucasus and the Crimea 
along the Ural Mountains and into 
Russia’s far north, took part in Russian 
peasant pilgrimages to Jerusalem and 
followed emigration to America in 1914, 
coming over via steerage. In the fol- 
lowing year he was back in Egypt, Bul- 
garia, and Roumania, and 1916 found 
him in northern Norway. He served 
during the World War as a private in 
the 2d Battalion Scots Guards. The 
year following the termination of the 
war he was tramping again, first across 
Georgia and later to the West with the 
poet Vachel Lindsay. Nineteen twenty- 
three found him celebrating his new 
year in Mexico, where he went in his 
ceaseless wanderings. 

The latest of his journeys has been 
along the dividing line between Russia 
and Western Europe, an adventurous 
expedition that took him through Fin- 
land, about which he has written in the 
accompanying article, the Baltic Repub- 
lics, Poland, Roumania, and Bessarabia. 
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same plight. If not claimed within five 
years and the government indemnified, 
the villas are to be disposed of. 

Since no foreigner can buy property, 
the market is restricted. Finns are 
buying houses and transporting them 
to other parts of Finland. By day there 
is a constant stream of carts bearing 
parts of villas to the railway. Many 
Russians find employment in breaking 
up villas and stacking the parts for 
transport. There is a melancholy sight 
of heaped-up innards of houses at the 
railway station. 

On the long beach there is room 
enough for more or less naked bathing 
of both sexes. About a dozen people 
came from Petrograd this year, from 
the red, dead Russian on the other side, 
to luxuriate in this qualified freedom 
in Finland. The dome of the cathedral 
in Crondstadt gleams in the sunshine; 
factory chimneys of Soviet Russia 
smoke all day. As you swim out to 
sea Crondstadt grows clearer and 
clearer before the eyes. 

I visited Repin, the great Russian 
painter, celebrating his eightieth birth- 
day, marvelously eager and gentle at 
the same time, in excellent health 
despite reports to the contrary. He is 
te be seen each Saturday night in the 


Russian church, and he raises there his 
old voice in the choir. His villa 
“Penati” he has held for at least a 
quarter of a century and is used to 
work there. It contains several re- 
markable pictures—one of which he has 
been working for forty years is of the 
bearing of a wonder-working ikon. An- 
other, which was commissioned by 
America but never delivered, is a por- 
trait of Kerensky done during the last 
days of Kerensky’s power. The old 
man described to me how for the last 
sitting he went to the Winter Palace 
and, finding it completely empty, wan- 
dered from room to room _ seeking 
Kerensky, who had, however, gone for 
good. He has painted the face of Ker- 
ensky in the style of the false Dmitri. 
“The usurper,” said the old man, 
quietly and complacently. 

It is a pleasant stroll from Repin’s 
house to the Soviet Line. In the fields 
of Mr. B.’s farm they are making hay. 
A little stream runs along the end of a 
field, and there stand the Red soldiers 
smoking cigarettes and laughing with 
the emigrant Russians. They are the 
sentries of the 8S. S. S. R. fraternizing 
with the enemy. I think Repin too near 
that line. But the old man does not 
intend to move. 

















Where Angels Are Black 


By Maria Moravsky 


A Russian Girl Who Has Traveled in Many Lands Comes to the Conclusion 
That Race Prejudice Is Not Such an Unconquerable Enemy of 
International Peace as It Looks 


N Dominica, the little West In- 

dian Island, inhabited mostly by 
colored people, I saw an old woman 
reading prayers from a book with the 
picture of an angel on the cover. The 
angel had a black face. 

My first impulse was to ask why is 
the angel black. But I realized the 
tactlessness of such a question, look- 
ing at the wrinkled face of the pious 
Christian. She herself was as black 
as coal, 

It was perfectly natural for her that 
angels should be black. Was not her 
greatly revered preacher of the same 
color? Was not her “blessed mem’ry 
mamma” a black woman? It would 
be strange if the angels in her prayer 
book were white. 

I did not ask her what color the de- 
mons are—I did not wish to be insulted. 
... It would be only logical that in 
her world they should be white. For 
racial prejudice works both ways. The 
word “white” often spells evil for the 
colored races. The favorite curse of 
some red Indian tribes to this very day 
is: “White Devils.” 

Will it always be so? 
of racial revulsion inborn? A _ great 
many otherwise tolerant people in 
America seem to think so. But there 
are nations which, figuratively speak- 
ing, never question the color of their 
angels, for the simple reason that for 
them it does not matter. For instance, 
I never met a man, woman or child de- 
spising a Negro until I came to 
America. 

Perhaps it is because in Russia and 
Poland we saw but few of them, and 


Is the feeling 


these exceptions happened to be ex- 
tremely talented people. Alexander 
Pushkin, the greatest poet of Russia, 
was the great grandson of Negro Ibra- 
him, brought to Peter the Great as a 
tropical present. The Emperor made 
Ibrahim his favored courtier. To be 
sure, in the fits of anger he beat the 
favorite with his famous doubinka 
(little club) but he treated his white 
ministers no better. He married Ibra- 
him to a Russian aristocrat. 

In modern times, the Negroes who 
happened to visit Russia were mostly 
musicians, acrobats or prize fighters. 
We admired their skill, which seemed 
more miraculous because of the strange- 
ness of their complexion; children 
would run after them on the street and 
ask permission to touch them, to make 
sure that “the paint does not come off.” 
But it was a manifestation of friendly 
curiosity, not hostility or spite. 

When I came to the United States 
and learned that I must not associate 
with Negroes, because they are of “a 
lower race,” I naturally protested, put- 
ting forth the time-honored argument 
that “God created all races equal.” 
But I heard in answer: 

“You don’t know them. You had no 
opportunity to learn all the faults of 
their race in Russia, where the blacks, 
as you say, are scarce.” 

How could I verify this opinion if no 
one of my American friends would in- 
troduce me to a colored man? 

Once or twice I “risked” attending 
an educational Negro meeting, and 
found the members to be courteous and 
gentle folk, but they seemed to be shy 
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of the white person; they were very re- 
served. So for a year or so I remained 
ignorant, learning about the “black- 
ness of Negro nature” only from the 
reports-of lynchings. But radical papers 
would call all the lynchers inhuman, 
and the Negroes according to them 
were little short of martyrs. Race 
hatred produced race idealization. 

Then I went to the West Indies, 
where one can meet colored people of 
all shades mingling freely with the 
whites, and saw with surprise that the 
race barriers there are very weak. 
On French and Dutch islands mulattoes 
outnumber both blacks and _ whites. 

Similar conditions prevail in South 
America. Out of thirty millions of 
Brazilians, no more than seven millions 
are of pure white blood. 

The only city of Brazil in which one 
seldom meets a Negro on the street is 
Sao Paulo. The ruling Portuguese inter- 
married so often with both Negroes and 
Indians that now it is almost impos- 
sible to draw a distinct color line be- 
tween the white and colored families. 

Chileans mixed for centuries with 
Araucanian Indians. The native histo- 
rians of Chile emphasize that this made 
their nation sturdy and mentally alert. 

The Spanish conquerors of Peru 
mingled with Incas, much against the 
approval of Inca priests, who thought 
their nation the chosen people of the 
God of Sun. But, on the whole, in 
South America there is no unsurmount- 
able race barrier. 

Emotional reaction of the whites 
against the yellow race also varies with 
different nationalities. In the United 
States I saw moving-picture films and 
plays in which an American marries ¢ 
Chinese girl. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, such dramas were heartily hissed 
only in California. If you tried to pre- 
sent such a picture to Russians, espe- 
cially after the Russian-Chinese war, 
the general public would hardly have 


approved. Bandits by no means rep- 
resentative of the Chinese nation, cut 
off too many Russian ears and noses. 

The Japanese seldom caused such re- 
sentment, although they beat us in 
1904. The predominating feeling to- 
wards them as our enemies was rather 
chivalrous, partly because of their fine 
treatment of the war prisoners. I have 
visited Yokohama’s famous tea house, 
situated on the top of a high hill over- 
looking the harbor, where the Russian 
officers used to sit and drink their tea 
looking longingly at the waters separat- 
ing them from freedom. The owner, an 
old Japanese woman, showed me their 
names inscribed in her guest book. 

“They were such nice people!” she 
said. “We loved them.” 

I never met with any unpleasantness 
on account of my Russian passport. I 
was shown every courtesy. Nobody 
seemed to mind my _ white skin, 
although, of course, the good spirits on 
the Japanese pictures are yellow and 
the demons described in some of their 
folk stories are of deadly white color. 

Ail this made me believe that the 
racial prejudice is not such an uncon- 
querable enemy of international peace 
as it looks. It is often produced by 
economical and political reasons. It 
cannot be inborn. Scientists tell us that 
no race or nation on earth, save, may- 
be, the dying-out Carib Indians, is 
really and thoroughly pure-blooded. 

Still, every race feels that it belongs 
to a higher type of humanity and 
models its heavenly ideal after itself. 

And so it goes; for some of us, the 
angels are unimaginable as anything 
but white; for others, they are natu- 
rally black, while for others, yellow or 
red-skinned. This imaginary color line 
in Heaven and Hell is a reflection of 
animosity among the nations and races 
here below. Happily for humanity, this 
reflection grows dimmer and dimmer. 














An Apartment in Paris 


By Lois Perkins Maréchal 


An American Woman, Married to a Frenchman, Finds that Home Making in 
the “Paradise of Americans” Is a Fine Art That Has Been Developed 


Under Difficulties 


- you are an American living in 
France you are bewildered by the 
great change in values. If, added to 
this, you are an American woman mar- 
ried to a Frenchman, you do not see 
things from the angle of the rue de la 
Paix or from the luxurious salons of 
the big hotels. Keeping house on a 
French income and for a French hus- 
band is not the simple affair of “taking 
an apartment in Paris for the winter.” 
It means deliberately giving up Amer- 
ican customs and forgetting American 
habits to follow those of your adopted 
country. It means keeping house, not 
as a recreation or a stop gap between 
clubs, bridge, and going away for the 
summer, but as a life work in a country 
where, for generations, home making 
has been considered a woman’s greatest 
glory and achievement. 

You realize for the first time that 
you are an amateur at the game. The 
French women are specialists in house- 
keeping. They have been at it for cen- 
turies until they are artists in perhaps 
that most enduring and difficult art in 
the world. They have put brains, heart, 
and specialized effort into housework 
so that the girl child in her cradle knows 
how to make an omelette. The most 
frivolous debutante or the most serious- 
minded professional woman can cook 
and sew as a matter of course. 

France has practically no servant 
problem. You can still hire a maid 
for 150 francs a month, a sum that 
with the declining rate of exchange 
sounds simply ridiculous to the Amer- 
ican housewife. But the difficulty is 
not with the maid. After you have in- 
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Countless Paris windows find the tall Eiffel 
Tower within their frame 


terviewed Celeste and find that she ex- 
pects to work fourteen hours a day and 
cook, clean, market, mend, wash, iron, 
polish the boots and look after the 
baby, you find that, like Peter the 
Pumpkin Eater, you have no place to 
keep her. 

Apartments in Paris are as rare as 
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singing hens. They aren’t merely ex- 
pensive. They simply don’t exist. You 
either stay at a hotel or, if you have 
only a moderate income and can’t af- 
ford the exorbitant rent of a furnished 
apartment, you haunt the agencies and 
bore your friends to tears by imploring 
them to find you a pied a terre. 

“Anything will do, even if it’s only a 
garret.” 

In time when the garret is not forth- 
coming you become an expert briber of 
conciérges, who blandly accept a hun- 
dred francs or so and do nothing fur- 
ther about it. 

According to the conciérges and their 
kind, the dearth of apartments is due to 
les étrangers, the foreigners, who, tak- 
ing advantage of the rate of exchange, 
now haunt the capital and have usurped 
every available corner. Since Ameri- 
cans count in dollars and the French in 
a steadily declining franc, it is easy 
to see who wins in this struggle for a 
dwelling place. In addition to this, a 
great influx of refugees came from the 
devastated regions for shelter in Paris 
and the prohibitive cost of building has 
virtually put a stop to any new con- 
struction work. Perhaps never in the 
history of the country has the housing 
problem been so serious. The Govern- 
ment, to encourage those who are con- 
sidering matrimony without a place to 
start housekeeping, is racking its brains 
for inducements for the newly married. 

In the end, since one cannot live 
without a roof, you lose all self-respect 
and become quite frankly a ghoul, a 
haunter of graveyards. There is, after 
you have tipped all conciérges and it 
has come to nothing, one almost certain 
method of procuring an apartment, and 
that is to follow the obituaries. When 
you read on Tuesday in the Avis Du 
Deces of the Matin that Madame 


Marie Moreau, veuve, age 78, of 161 
Boulevard Couvelles, has only this 
morning been gathered to her fathers, 
the situation is one requiring great 


delicacy. On Thursday, allowing two 
days for the conciérge’s grief to subside 
and for him to become a practical man, 
you sally to the Boulevard Couvelles, 
There ensues a tense moment with the 
conciérge, who knows exactly what you 
have come for although he pretends to 
know nothing. 

To your timid: “Je vous demande 
pardon mais l’on m’a dit quw’il y a une 
apartement wt1——” he becomes 
frankly hostile and prepares to swing 
the great iron door in your face as he 
growls: 

“Rien du tout.” 

“Tt is a pity,” you concur mourn- 
fully, “since I am prepared to give 2000 
francs to anyone who will find me an 
apartement.” 

“Two thousand francs,” remarks the 
conciérge thoughtfully. “It is a large 
sum.” 

He continues to sweep out the court- 
yard while the white cat rubs against 
his legs, and presently he remarks 
parenthetically to nobody in particular 
that, while God is his witness that there 
is no apartment empty at the present 
moment, still it is true that the nephew 
of Madame who so_ unfortunately 
passed away a few days ago resides on 
Avenue M , numero 24, en bas, just 
as you enter from the courtyard. 

The nephew of Madame proves to be 
a young man with winning ways and a 
mustache. 

Yes, there is the apartement of his 
aunt, it appears, but it is meublé, full 
of the most excellent furniture. Chairs 
of gilt—he gives a little cry of enthusi- 
asm. Such curtains—all of lace! an 
excellent stove of snow-white porcelain. 
A bed, a fine, gold bed—a bed for an 
empress. Madame has never slept in 
a gold bed? Ah, no—quelle dommage, 
c’est exquis! and he blows a kiss to the 
ceiling. 

“T cannot buy your furniture,” says 
Madame at last in desperation, “but 
if I pay you 6000 francs for the privi- 
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lege of being your successor perhaps 
you could sell it very profitably to a 
second-hand dealer.” 

It is unthinkable. The furniture of 
his dear aunt. The stove. The chairs 
of gilt with excellent slim legs all carved 
like little shells. The bed. The fine 
white curtains! Still, 6000 francs is a 
noble sum, a princely sum—and in the 
end you hold the lease for 26,000 francs 
on an apartment you have not seen. 
Twenty-six thousand francs added to 
six thousand franes added to the two 
thousand franes you paid the conciérge 
is a fair amount even in French cur- 
rency. 

The shock is hardly to be borne when 
you find, after all this expenditure and 
Machiavellian display of wit and cun- 
ning, that your apartment has no bath- 
room. There is but one water faucet 
in the entire apartment and that is in 
the kitchen. It is the kind that has to 
be pressed down with a thumb, and a 
husky thumb at that, before it will 
run at all. 
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It is at street markets such as these that Celeste drives the hardest bargain for her mistress 


Taken all in all, the apartment, if 
you are accustomed to American values, 
is a distinct disappointment. The 
rooms are large and sunny, there are 
hardwood floors and the windows all 
open out like doors to provide the max- 
imum of light and air. But the ap- 
proach is decidedly depressing. The 
building is an ordinary-looking stone 
one with a door so heavy that it takes 
the conciérge and two or three of his 
relatives to open it. Inside there is the 
inevitable cobbled courtyard and the 
inevitable white cat blinking in a door- 
way hung with a coarse lace curtain. 
There may be apartments in Paris 
where there is no white cat, but that is 
simply because there is a black one. 
All conciérges have cats, and some have 
hens. 

The kitchen, once you have climbed 
the four flights of narrow stairs lined 
with a bright red carpet, is so small 
that you wonder how Celeste can get 
into it, to say nothing of the laundress 
who arrives every Monday accom- 
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panied by a galvanized tub and a great 
deal of conversation. Sending the 
laundry out is simply unheard of. The 
laundress comes prepared as for a 
‘ritual. She disdains the electric flat- 
iron and prefers the good old-fashioned 
coal fire with an iron as large as your 
two hands. 

Naturally in a house where there is 
no bathroom a furnace is an unheard- 
of luxury. The rooms are heated by 
individual stoves which, with that 
nicety of expression that distinguishes 
the French as a nation of artists, are 
known as “salamandres.” A salamandre 
is really a little inclosed grate made of 
polished brass and enamel. Building 
the fires and keeping them stoked for 
the day is another of the manifold 
duties of the French domestique, and 
in thrifty households the fire is put to 
bed each night under a blanket of cin- 
ders only to be awakened and resus- 
citated in the morning. Added to its 
exigencies are those of the drawing- 
room fire, which must be fed at inter- 
vals with kindling. 

Life in Paris without Celeste would 
be impossible, and it is refreshing to 
find, in a world swayed by Bolshevism 
and its precepts, that there is still one 
country where servants don’t object to 
work, 

Celeste comes from the Midi—that 
birthplace of the happy and light 
hearted—via the employment agency. 
Her natural gayety is almost buried be- 
neath memories of the past years, and 
her blond prettiness is erased as com- 
pletely as though some one had passed 
a wet cloth across her face and washed 
the color out. She is one of those mil- 
lions of young French women whose 
life and hope and future lies buried on 
the battlefield and she wears a picture 
of her soldier husband in a little black 
frame around her neck. Sometimes 
when you hear her romping with the 
baby or singing him to sleep you feel 
that Destiny, while engaged in this 


cruel game of war, might have been 
kinder to Celeste. She is so obviously 
intended to have babies of her own. 
But she never complains and she seems 
to have no thought beyond her work. 
It is at once her succor, her refuge, and 
her joy. There is no use persuading 
Celeste to take an afternoon off now 
and then, to go to mass or to spend the 
afternoon quietly in her own room. She 
is not used to it and she is frankly hor- 
rified at these tales of domestiques in 
America who, it is rumored, even have 
their own motor cars and use their mis- 
tress’s piano. Domesticity in France 
may smack of feudalism, but there is 
no denying that it is comfortable to 
live with. , 

Celeste does literally everything in 
the household from shining the shoes 
to washing the baby. No task is too 
trivial or too hard. At seven you may 
hear her moving softly in the kitchen 
building the fire in the stove. It is 
delicious to realize that you are not 
only encouraged to stay in bed for 
breakfast, but it is expected of you. 
Cafe au lait and fresh rolls is the most 
delicious dejeuner in the world, and 
once accustomed to it you can never 
again be broken in to our national sys- 
tem of bacon and eggs and oatmeal. 

Efforts to simplify things for Celeste 
by introducing her to a pereolator were 
unsuccessful. She sums up the percola- 
tor in one word, “béte”—and continues 
making the beverage by the slow 
process of pouring small quantities of 
boiling water through an earthenware 
coffee filter. Her contention that the 
coffee tastes of metal when brewed in 
our American machine is doubtless 
right, and the percolator is relegated to 
the buffet, where it is an object of curi- 
osity and wonder to your French 
friends. 

After the fires have been built in each 
room Celeste gives the children their 
breakfast. She then collects all the 
shoes in the family, lines them up in 
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military fashion in the kitchen and puts 
them through a vigorous course of pol- 
ishing. Each shoe has its own indi- 
vidual rag as has also each piece of 
furniture—one for polishing the furni- 
ture, one for the table and so on. Sev- 
eral are dedicated to cleaning the 
“parquet,” or hardwood floor. It is in- 
triguing to see Celeste with felt slip- 
pers and a trailer of felt rag on each 
foot swooping up and down the rooms 
like a great bird while she polishes the 
floors. Her slim feet dart in and out 
of corners and she slides up and down 
the polished surface like a skater on 
clear ice. 

After the beds are made, the dishes 


washed and the house in order Celeste, 


a net bag on her arm, is ready for the 
great adventure of the day—the mar- 
keting. If you are wise you will go 
with her and learn something at first 
hand of French economy. 

She refuses to patronize the expen- 
sive shops in the neighborhood, which 
she characterizes briefly as “voleurs” 


and insists on going to la rue Lepic, 
where the prices are nearly 50 per cent 
less and the quality superior. 

La rue Lepic on a bright morning is 
something to remember. It riots with 
laughter and color and noise. Everyone 
is out to do the marketing—the house- 
wives to barter and the tradesmen to 
be bartered against. It is all a scene 
of good-natured clamor and confusion, 
and Celeste is in her element. Here 
she is known and revered for her great 
responsibilities. She bows to right and. 
left like a lady at the opera. The fish 
man and the grocery boy and the old 
woman selling cakes are really her per- 
sonal friends, although she passes them 
with an air of aloofness and disdain to 
show that she is now in company of 
distinction. 

The entire street is lined with carts, 
each superintended by a vociferous 
owner who shouts his wares in the musi- 
cal patois of the boulevards. Fish, 
fresh vegetables and fruit are sold from 
the carts, while groceries, meat and 
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Smiling, indefatigable—it is French women such as these who make housekeeping in France, 
once the house is found to keep, a paradise for Americans 
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farm products occupy the boutiques on 
the sidewalks. The charcuterie and 
triperie shops are the most fascinating 
of all, for here the humble pig and calf 
come into their own. They are decorated 
with ribbons and lemon rosettes and 
potato bouquets until their pallid forms 
wear an air of mock festivity. Pigs’ 
feet are neatly arranged in systematic 
rows, all breaded and ready for the 
oven; calves’ heads are coyly pink and 
white, with parsley dripping like tears 
from their gently closed eyelids. A 
suckling pig intact wears a lemon in 
each ear and seems to be devouring 
the greens that hang from his mouth. 
A whole calf lies with his head on a bed 
of ice and lettuce, while his body is 
gayly decorated with streamers of red 
paper. Added to these are goose livers, 
lamb’s tongues, aspic de foie gras, 
escargots, eels, and all the mysterious 
portions of animal anatomy that render 
French cooking so unexpected and de- 
licious. 

Celeste, brooding like a sinister Fate 
over a prostrate calf, decides on the 
animal’s head with vinaigrette sauce 
as an entrée for luncheon. It is a sick- 
ening moment when she argues with 
the butcher and thrusts the enormous 
head with its gentle, resigned expres- 
sion, closed eyelids and flapping ears, 
into her bag. 

You hardly recognize the calf when 
he appears at luncheon, magnificently 
swimming in a dish of court-bouillon 
with his ear tactfully tucked in on one 
side. What were once his eyes are 


bandaged in a wreath of parsley and 
he is surrounded in Celeste’s peerless 
sauce vinaigrette; a teaspoonful of mus- 
tard stirred into one teaspoonful of 
vinegar and five of olive oil with a 
moderate quantity of chopped garlic 
and parsley. 


Parsley to a French cook 


is not merely an ornament, something 
to make a dish look nice. It is an im- 
portant condiment and chopped parsley 
is included in nearly every sauce. Nor 
is Celeste too refined to use garlic. A 
mere ghost of garlic, a shadow, a sus- 
picion of the fragrant herb hovers over 
many of her dishes and lends that zest 
so often lacking in American food. 

When you feel that one more mouth- 
ful would have dire consequences 
Celeste informs you that the téte de 
veau is but an entrée. The main body 
of the meal, the piéce de resistance, the 
ragout, is to follow. 

As you watch Celeste prepare a meal 
you realize the truth of the saying that 
France could live on what America 
wastes at her dinner table. Every grain 
of potato, every leaf of lettuce and 
square of meat goes into the casserole 
and emerges as stew or soup. In a 
French household there is little need 
for a garbage can, since there is so lit- 
tle to put in it. Careful buying and 
expert use of what is bought bring the 
cost of living down far below that in 
America. The one thing a French cook 
does not economize on is seasoning, and 
spices of every description line the 
kitchen shelf. The use of mustard, 
mace, garlic, onion, pepper, salt and 
parsley is so deft that each dish charms 
with its flavor and novelty. 

Celeste’s habit of miscellaneous en- 
dearment is one of the quaintest things 
about her. She addresses the fish fry- 
ing in their bed of crumbs as “mes 
mignons,” and the cat is always “mon 
bon vieux” or even “mon astre” and . 
“elixir de ma vie.” If there is an 
American mother who would rather not 
have her baby called my little cabbage 
or my well-beloved cauliflower she had 
better not employ Celeste! 

















The Last of the Caribs 


By Edmund S. Whitman 


An American Observer Gives a Vivid Picture of a Vanishing Race, From the 
Days When Columbus Carried Tales of Them Back to Spain to 
Their Undistinguished Present in Honduras 


N composing a disquisition such as 

this, one is sorely tempted to fall 
back upon the dear old financial joker, 
to wit: the following information, al- 
though not guaranteed, is derived from 
sources we believe to be accurate. Its 
comforting palliation is appealing. 

To start with, I defy any person to 
write an interesting, descriptive ac- 
count of the Carib of today. There is 
no one feature about his modern life, 
manner, custom, or appearance unique 
enough or arbitrary enough to arrest 
the eye, arouse the curiosity, or evoke 
the admiration or contempt of the 
world or any part thereof. He is 
neither exceptionally good nor particu- 
larly bad; meticulously clean or dis- 
gustingly dirty. He has evidently 
given up alleged cannibalistic indul- 
gences. He lacks the nomadic, adven- 
turous spirit of his forefather, and yet, 
unlike most stay-at-homes, is not 
creative (except as regards progeny), 
artistic, or even philosophically in- 
clined. He has no claims to a niche 
in the Hall of Fame, nor may his name 
be found on the blotting pad of the 
International Rogues’ Gallery. 

It is quite evident that the situation 
_ that obtains today is no mirror of the 
glamorous past, but rather the result 
of subjection, years ago, to the Euro- 
pean yoke. According to that vener- 
able historian (and, in the vernacular 
of the hour, wind-warrior) Bryant 
Edwards, the Charaibes were a wild, 
unlettered people, who hailed from the 
Windward Islands, but who were re- 
puted to spend most of their time in 
the unprofitable pastime of making 








themselves intensely disagreeable in the 
Leewards to the North. The particular 
clan which inhabited San Vincent were 
decidedly persona non grata wherever 
they might roam, but this was, again 
to borrow a contemporaneous platitude, 
nothing in their young lives. 

Columbus, at Hispaniola, on his first 
voyage, picked up much information 
about the San Vincent tribe. Tales of 
predatory depredation and _ unbeliev- 
able violence, and, withal, whispers of 
despicable villainy, were in the air. All 
of these rumors Columbus made haste 
to carry back to the European courts, 
where they were much relished and 
mooted about by the courtiers, and 
eventually grossly exaggerated. At that 
time, as at this, the Caribs were repre- 
sented as coming from the East. But 
during the intervening centuries many 
peculiar hypotheses were advanced and 
repudiated in an attempt to trace their 
ancestry. 

In passing it should be remarked 
that the Caribs were originally one of 
four races composing the linguistic 
stock of-South America, of a nomadic 
and pugilistic disposition, proficient 
alike in the arts of navigation and 
butchery. Their lust for the blood of 
the Arawaks led them, as it were, from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, and 
they stormed up the eastern littoral of 
South America and into the lesser An- 
tilles a cloud of smoke by day and a 
pillar of fire by night, hotly pursuing 
the miserable Arawak, and disposing of 
whatever remnant of that fated tribe 
they encountered. 
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In the days when England and France were rivals for the mastery of the small islands of 
the Carribbean, England transported five thousand Caribs to this island, Roatan, in the bay 
of Honduras, so that she would not have to fight about them 


II 


HE aboriginal inhabitants of the 

Leewards picked several losing 
horses in their day. In the first place, 
they should have confined themselves 
to the comparatively unimportant work 
of exterminating Arawaks during those 
lusty days when the French and Eng- 
lish were at loggerheads over proprietor- 
ship of the various small islands of 
the archipelago. But instead they were 
almost invariably attached to the 
French interest (the few that evinced 
the slightest preference for the English 


faction were summarily dealt with 
among themselves) and as a _ conse- 
quence cost the Englishmen much 


trouble and bloodshed. As England, at 
the time, valued her blood above her 
gold, she spent £1,000,000 to have up- 
ward of five thousand Caribs carried 
bag and baggage to the salubrious ex- 
clusion of the delightful island of 
Roatan in the bay of Honduras. 

This wholesale deportation was not 
without its effect, and probably saved 
the recalcitrant Carib from immediate 
extermination, leaving the age-old 
friendly enemies free to shed their 


blood without the annoyance of Semitic 
contamination. 

Judging from what I have personally 
seen of Roatan, I can readily appre- 


ciate how it came to pass that the 
Caribs complained that the environ- 
ment tended to cramp their style. It 
is desolate and swampy—a place of 
lost illusion and no ambition. There 
is an atmosphere of mental and phy- 
sical sterility there that dampens ardor 
and enthusiasm, and which seems to 
cast one’s spirit into durance vile. The 
principal port, yclept Coxen Hole, is 
just about as illuminating as it sounds. 
The population, from the Grand Cay- 
man, is phlegmatic and provincial to & 
degree. There is nothing save ento- 
mological life, which is of a pediculous 
and vicious nature. 

Perhaps the Spanish authorities in 
Honduras felt the same way about 
Roatan as I, for scarcely a month had 
passed before the Caribs were invited 
to forsake their island home in favor 
of the north coast. It is my personal 
belief that the Spanish dons, not being 
noticeably eleemosynary, brought them 
over to settle along the Mosquito coast, 
where they might act as a leaven upon 
the Hicaques and Samboes, and at the 
same time never acquire undue agricul- 
tural or economic prestige. But the 
humble Carib exhibited an avid dis- 
taste to crossing the Aguan, although 
he took to Trujillo with a passion, and 
soon made it the largest settlement 
upon the Caribbean roster. 
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Despite no great increase in vital 
statistics, there was a noticeable ex- 
pansion of townships. In time they 
even braved the Mosquito shore and 
passed beyond to Bluefields in Nica- 
ragua. They settled sporadically in 
Tela, Cortez, Barrios, Trujillo, and in- 
termediate points. 

In 1832 they again placed their bets 
on the second best. An ill-advised at- 
tempt was made by certain emissaries 
from Madrid to subvert the republic 
government of Honduras, and most of 
the Caribs were induced to take active 
part. Their work with the knife was 
convincing and got results, but all to 
no eventual avail. At Omoa they sus- 
tained punishment too severe to enlarge 
upon here, and those who escaped the 
actual physical tortures were forced to 
slope to more congenial climes with 
more haste than grace. The construc- 
tive work of a half century was lost in 
a few days. 

With stolid animal patience they be- 
gan collecting their very limited wits 


and resources in British Honduras. The 
rendezvous was Stann Creek, a village 
within the alleged jurisdiction of Bel- 
ize. Here they founded what is today 
one of their chief ports of embarkation, 
the center of all of their modest ac- 
quisitive plans, and their base of sup- 
plies. Stann Creek is the Boston of 
Caribbean culture and is where all of 
the best families hail from. Fortu- 
nately this is fairly comprehensive. 
Shortly after the precipitous egress 
from Honduras an amnesty was granted 
and the Caribs were once more given 
the freedom of Honduras. They have 
unassumedly but nevertheless persist- 
ently built up their old habitats along 
the coast, until today the original five 
thousand have quadrupled. 


Ill 


AM now in a position to divulge a 
few first-hand impressions of this 
people. They are, primarily, prosaic, 
and, I reiterate, do not fire the imagina- 





The members of this self-sufficient race resent municipal supervision to such an extent that the 
local Commandante of the communities in which they live is appointed from their own 
number by the Government 
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tion nor awaken any incentive to pro- 
claim them from the housetops. They 
are an exclusive, self-sufficient race, 
little dependent upon the republic 
wherein they dwell for anything. Pro- 
tection they do not need, municipal 
oversight they resent so insistently that 
now in the various hamlets the local 
Commandante is appointed by the gov- 
ernment from one of their own mem- 
bers; educational propaganda comes 
from Stann Creek and is of a very re- 
ligious trend. Influence of Jamaican 
theologians is evident, in pamphlet 
form, particularly from those highly 
favored members of the Marcus Garvey 
school—gentlemen of dark pigmenta- 
tion all, and persons of sesquipedalian 
and somniferous vocabularies. 

The irrational customs of the Caribs 
have been modified in direct propor- 
tion to the spread of pamphlet protes- 
tantism. It is only we people who have 
access to the archives and ability to 
interpret them that know of the fiend- 
ish things they used to do. These In- 
dians have now lost even the desire 
to act upon the impulse of their own 
minds. Unlike the Jamaican negro, they 
are neither mercurial nor incontinent, 
they are not loquacious, and confine 
themselves largely to their monosyl- 
labic gutturals. 

The men are of powerful stature, well 
developed, smooth skinned, and simi- 
lar in appearance to the North Amer- 
ican Negro. The women have a tend- 
ency to corpulence early in life. Cen- 
turies ago the race flattened the heads 
of their progeny by fastening wooden 
slabs above the ears in infancy, when 
the bones were in the formative stage. 
This has resulted in pronounced doli- 
chocephalic types in much evidence 
along the coast. This is, I believe, pecul- 
iar to Caribs. Their hair is scant and 
kinky; eyes prominent, nostrils splayed 
and lips thick. Facial expression is 
vacuous and sullen, and_ usually 
diffident. 
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The flower of the Carib race 


Strangers are wont to mistake for 
sullenness what is in reality the immu- 
table reserve and self-sufficiency of the 
race coming to the surface. Their pre- 
historic training, long since forgotten, 
has nevertheless remained with the 
race, and they continue to bear and 
inflict pain with stolidity and fortitude. 

Despite the fact that they almost in- 
variably settle in the outskirts of the 
larger ports of call, where the sur- 
roundings are of a peaceful and pas- 
toral nature, “Far from the madding 
throng’s ignoble strife” and beyond 


the sound of the hoarse whistle of the 
fruiterers at the dock, and the steady 
click of the conveyors, still they are 

















not essentially a home-loving folk. 

In Tela, for example, the women may 
be seen, day after day, trudging along 
the narrow margin of the shore with 
huge bundles of washing or stems of 
green bananas, genus Gros Michel, bal- 
anced precariously on their bandana- 
covered heads. The countless imprints 
of prehensile feet in the sand is in it- 
self mute testimony of this. Very sel- 
dom are the children in evidence. The 
men work on ships as stevedores, and 
on wharves where their acquired 
knowledge of banana classification 
makes them desirable labor. When 
there are no vessels to be loaded, they 
fish and putter about the beach. They 
lack the commercial ambition of the 
precocious Jamaican, who works inland 
on the plantations on contract basis. 

The Caribs are not gardeners, al- 
though they raise enough for their own 
needs. The lack of ambition is playing 
no negligible part in what I regard as 
the beginning of the suppression of 
their race as opposed to the rapid, un- 
wholesome spread of our friend the Ja- 
maican, and this is unfortunate, as 
they are a more desirable race in prac- 
tically every respect. 

The Carib youth is slow to come to 
maturity. His period of adolescence is 
even later than that of northern climes. 
Under educational influence he evinces 
signs of precocity. I have an office boy 
of eighteen who speaks better English 
than he does Carib. He wears short 
trousers and has every physical ap- 
pearance of twelve. His profile fas- 
einates and excites me. His lips lit- 
erally hang off of his face. 

This Carib boy writes several letters 
a day, long epistles, laboriously com- 
posed with much facial distortion and 
groaning, which are replete with terms 
of honeyed endearment. His salutation 
(I admit that in the interests of my 
study I peeked) is usually “Dear be- 
loved friend and comrade.” This, I 
have discovered, is equally applicable 
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to both sexes. When not actually com- 
posing one of his edifying screeds, he 
is culling over some work recently com- 
pleted. Such letters he carries about 
on his person for inordinate lengths of 
time before posting. He mutters and 
scowls over his platitudes and pops his 
great leathery lips with entire disre- 
gard of his surroundings. 

“My dear Lauriano,” I remark, ac- 
centing the second word, “kindly dis- 
continue the labial exercises. They are 
not conducive to reflection.” 

During the course of this he gazes at 
me in bovine silence, and upon its com- 
pletion he resumes his reading and in- 
dulgences with irritating indifference. 

The other afternoon I found him 
compiling his monthly budget, which 
he revealed to me eagerly: 

$5.00 For my wife. 
5.00 For my shoes. 
5.00 For my food. 
5.00 For put away. 
1.00 For viues. 
1.00 For self. 
1.50 For help. 
1.50 For pance. 


The wife I cannot understand and 
Lauriano retires in the utmost con- 
fusion when I question him. For put 
away is self-explanatory. The next 
item is a bill for photographs. For self 
is spending money and help is charity 
and may be traced to insidious Stann 
Creek propaganda. Pance is pants as 
Ellis Parker Butler would probably 
have it. 

One office boy is quite like another, 
and they are all fair examples of the 
flower of Caribbean youth. I predict 
an increase in superficial education for 
them, with steady decrease of mental 
and physical capability on account of 
interbreeding. The race that evolutes 
from the fusion of Spanish and Negro 
will dominate the tropics and represent 
the highest type of artisan in Central 
America, and will prove too keen com- 
petition for the Carib of pure blood. 








Mount Salvation 
By Elin Pelin 


From the Bulgarian by Stoyan Christowe 


RAN DFATHER 

ZAHARIA walks 
slowly and_ supports 
on his back little 
Monko, who _ has 
tightly clenched his 
arms around his grand- 
father’s neck. Rivulets 
of sweat cover Za- 
haria’s swarthy face 
and drench his stained 
neck. Monko’s hands 





Elin Pelin is the pen 
name of Dimeter Ivan- 
off. He was born in 1878, 
in a village in the dis- 
trict of Sofia, Bulgaria. 
He began to write early 
in his school days, and 
later entered teaching. 
His short stories deal 
almost exclusively with 
peasant life and he 
knows the Bulgarian 
peasant as well as Tol- 
stoy knew the Russian 
moujik 


ing an invalid and a 
hope for cure. Some 
with broken backs, 
crawl like snakes, 
others hop on stilts; 
still others with filthy 
wounds on their bodies, 
blind, maimed .. . 

“Grandfather, where 
do all these people 
go?” asks the boy. 

“They all go there, 
sonny.” 





torment and suffocate 








him. Before his eyes 
pass bloody mists, but 
he walks slowly and 
supports his burden. 

The sun is setting. Over the fragrant 
meadowlands, the verdant fields, the 
bushes, and the dark forests which 
stretch in the distance, mysteriously 
and breathlessly creeps the night. 

And people, people! ... From all 
sides, from all paths come people! They 
overtake each other, pass each other; 
ali bound for that high and pointed 
peak which Grandfather Zaharia has 
known for a long time as Salvation 
Mount. At the top of it is visible the 
old branchy oak tree and the little white 
chapel. Over the steep shoulder of the 
mountain is crawling a multitude of 
people, as if it were an ant heap. 
Grandfather Zaharia looks and won- 
ders. Where did these people come 
from? With carts, on horseback, 7 
foot, from near and from afar; people 
come from all directions and hurry to- 
ward the top of the mountain. 

Among them what not, what not! 
Some poor, ragged, naked; others rich, 
sumptuously clothed; each one bring- 


carefully, and 
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“Are they all sick, 
Grand:ddy?” 

“The whole world is sick, child. Some 
with this, some with that. There is no 
healthy man in the world. You see the 
body iron-like, but the soul decayed.” 

From the top came the ecclesiastic 
sound of the wooden bell, which spilled 
like benediction over the barren slopes, 
sown with human hopes. 

Grandfather Zaharia, tired, sat near 
the road and sighed deeply. “Cross 
yourself, child.” 

Monko unclenched his hands from 
his grandfather’s neck and both of 
them, seated on the green grass by the 
road, crossed themselves repeatedly. 

“Grandpa, I like to walk.” 

“You are weak, my child, you’d tire 
yourself.” 

“But I like to walk a little, Grand- 
father!” insisted Monko plaintively. 

Grandfather Zaharia carefully helped 
him up and caught him by the hand. 
They started. Monko, a ten-year-old, 
sickly orphan, walked by the side of 
his grandfather like a shadow. His 
pallid face was crossed with large 
sinews, his frail legs tottered beneath 

















his weak body, his hands hung down 
like sticks, his large blue eyes, some- 
what fearfully open, rolled constantly 
and with a caressing wonder followed 
here the lark, which flew beneath the 
sky, here the gray doves, which faded 
in the evening radiance toward the dark 
forest to the west, and here the golden 
flies, which flashed like drops of limpid 
water in the air. Grandfather Zaharia 
walked very slowly, not to tire the 
child. But when the sun set and the 
people along the road became few, he 
again placed Monko on his back and 
strode on. 

On the top of the hill warped human 
shadows moved aimlessly, confusedly. 

“The people are already looking for 
camping grounds, we are late, my 
child,” said the old man. 

“Will God come down early, Grand- 
pa?” said Monko. 

“No, sonny! He’ll wait until all who 
started arrive. For there are such as 
come from afar; there are maimed, 
blind; there are such as don’t know the 
way and might go astray. ... When 
all arrive, and when they all go to 
sleep, God will summon a little angel 
to carry His cane and will say to it, 
‘Go.’ They will then start silently from 
above, among the stars, and descend 
to the ground. God will pass among 
these people who have assembled here, 
quietly, so that no one may hear him, 
no one may see Him, and will pro- 
nounce a healing for all. Then slowly 
again, just as He came, will ascend 
to heaven as He ascended the Mount 
on this very same Ascension Day.” 

“Will all those that are sick be 
healed, Grandpa?” 

“All—all!” Grandfather Zaharia re- 
plied with deep faith. “Maybe now, 
maybe after a year, after five, after 
ten years. . . . Whoever believes will 
be saved.” 

Monko listened to his grandfather’s 
mysterious words, charged with warm 
belief, and although he understood 
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little, his soul became warmer, brighter. 
He laid his ashen face on his grand- 
father’s shoulder, gazed at the tall 
wooden cross on the hill and contem- 


All, all will get 
cured.... “Some now, some after 
five, some after ten years. . . . If God 
gives the people health, why does He 
not give it to them now... so that 
tomorrow all might go back healthy. 
Grandfather Zaharia has _ brought 
Monko all the way, and he might not 
get well—it might be for ten years. 
No, Monko wants to get well this very 
night, tomorrow he wants to go back 
eured, to run through the meadows, 
pluck flowers, chase the butterflies, and 
play ball with the boys. He hasn’t 
played ball for so long, and how he 
longs to play!” 

“And are there some who get left 
for after twenty years?” asked Monko 
abruptly. 

“God’s will, sonny! May be after 
twenty,” replied Grandfather Zaharia 
pensively and gave a deep sigh. 

Monko again became absorbed in 
thought. After twenty years! ! ! The 
sickly boy’s childish mind cannot 
understand this, and over his pure soul, 
filled with hopes and joy, falls the 
shadow of disappointment. He would 
like to ask his grandfather to take him 
to the doctor. . . . Truly, they say, the 
doctor wants too much money, but if 
ene begged him maybe he would have 
done it for less. 

“Don’t the doctors cure at 
Grandpa?” asked Monko. 

“What can the doctors do without 
God’s_ will!” replied Zaharia, and, 
somewhat harshly, added, “Listen, 
what a question!” 

Monko said nothing. 

Grandfather Zaharia silently and 
with difficulty walked along the wind- 
ing path up the hill, while rivulets of 
sweat, one after the other, rippled 
down his face. 

By the time they climbed the top it 


plated something. 


once, 
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was dark. Stars covered the sky. 
Their gentle radiance pressed the dusk 
toward the earth. With the exception 
of the drowsy shadows caused by the 
surrounding hilltops, Monko could see 
neither the forest, nor the field, their 
village nor the road on which they 
came. His grandfather was picking 
firewood through the bushes. Monko 
lingered about him, looked in the dark, 
frightened, a mysterious fear always 
filling his soul. The little chapel win- 
dow, like a bright eye, glared immov- 
ably and fearfully in the darkness, and 
the silhouette of the branchy oak tree 
stood like a big and horrid bear with 
open mouth. In the dark darted silent 
and mysterious human shadows, like 
apparitions, which seemed suddenly to 
grow out of the ground and to sink in it 
again. Here and there burned fires. 
Around them were heard abrupt con- 
versations, prolonged, deep and painful 
groanings, which made little Monko’s 
hair stand on edge. Somewhere in the 
dark a weak feminine voice moaned 
like a song, “Mamma, Mother, lift me, 
Mammie. ... I’m dying! .. .” 

“Grandpa!” whispered Monko and 
shoved himself into his grandfather’s 
lap. 

“Don’t be scared, sonny, don’t be 
afraid,” his grandfather comforted him. 

After a bite of supper, Grandfather 
Zaharia wrapped him with his coarse 
mantle and both of them lay down to 
sleep by the gleaming fire. 

Monko couldn’t sleep. He listened 
to the fragmentary conversations of 
the people, who immovably, like 
corpses, lay around the fires; he lis- 
tened to the painful sighs of the sick and 
in his mind sprang up the large ikon in 
the village church on which is depicted 
the Last Judgment, with Hell, the 
devils, the sinners, and above them 
through the clouds God, struggling 
fearfully, flying, angry, a golden 


wreath on His head. 


“Grandfather, when will the Last 
Judgment come?” asked Monko. 

“What?” said Zaharia, half-asleep. 

“The Last Judgment? .. .” 

“Come, come, get to sleep, what do 
you know about the Last Judgment,” 
replied the old man and snored again. 

Monko uncovered his head, turned 
over on his back and gazed at the sky. 
On it, affectionately and beautifully, 
like sparkling childish eyes, vibrate 
myriads of stars. Smiling, he looks +t 
them. His little heart is filled with a 
joy, quiet and gentle, like the radiance 
of the stars. Monko won’t sleep; he’ll 
wait to see how from among those 
beautiful stars God will emerge with 
the little angel, and how they will rush 
down to the earth. Monko’s imagina- 
tion now sees this omnipotent healer. 
Big, very big, He rushes from the sky, 
draped in a long, red mantle, with 
a cross in His hand and with a golden 
wreath on His head, just as He is 
shown in the church. Behind Him a 
little angel carries His cane and looks 
proudly around at the children as does 
Tsenko, the priest’s son, when he swings 
the censer before his father at Mass. 

Suddenly Monko fell ill. Sharp 
pains pass through his body. He be- 
comes dizzy. Over his eyes falls a 
black blanket; another, a third, a 
fourth. He wants to eall his grand- 
father, but the black blankets begin to 
fade out one after the other, and he 
feels better, as if some one swings him 
gently. He opens his eyes and sees 
that the sky and the stars have gone 
up high, very high... . A little star 
breaks away from the sky and darts 
toward the earth. It becomes bright, 
bright. The sky splits in two and God 
rushes straight down toward Monko. 
. . . How kind, what a good old man 
is God! When He reaches the ground 
He catches Monko by the hand and 
says to him, “Be healed and come with 
me; I’ll take you to your mother.” 
Monko had never seen his mother. . . 














Witl: God he starts toward the sky and 


the stars. Everything around is so 
beautiful and broad! Somewhere are 
heard songs, trembling like bells. 


Monko travels with God, he is happy, 
happy and joyous that he is going to 
see his mother. Now they are even 
higher, higher . . . the earth is left in 
the remote... . 

“Mother .. .” he calls for the first 
time, “Mother!” 

And this strange word sounds so 
dear, so sweet to him. His soul is 
warmed by it. He holds firmly and 
happily God’s hand. 

Early before sunrise Grandfather 
Zaharia woke vp and looked around. 
Through the dusk, down the steep and 
rocky paths over the hill, the people 
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fled as if panic-stricken. Men, women, 
children, blind, maimed, some on 
crutches, others crawling, with wagons 
and on horseback, all fled downward 
and faded out like ghosts. 

Grandfather Zaharia suddenly be- 
came aware that according to custom 
the place must be deserted before sun- 
rise so that the sickness may be left 
there. And he called, “Monko, sonny, 
wake up, child! 

But Monko lay on his back, cold 
and motionless, with his face turned 
toward the sky, his eyes softly closed. 
A beautiful, boyish smile had frozen on 
his lips. 

He was now above, in the lap of his 
mother. 





WOUNDED 
By ~ 
Mira, A MINSTREL OF AFGHANISTAN 


From the Afghani by May Folwell Hoisington 


I am sitting in sorrow, wounded, apart; 
and I long for you so; 
Birdling, my Kharo, bearing my heart 
in your talons, you go— 
Sing low. 


Your suppliant, red with my faithful 
blood shed, with my anguish half- 
dead, 

With my life one long dread, with my 
love the sole cure that I know— 

Sing low. 


Pomegranate her breast, she has lips 
sugar-prest, she has pearls in rose- 
nest— 





She has all beauties best; she has 
broken my heart with love’s woe— 
Sing low. 


I must serve you or die, at your door- 
sill I lie, at your slave cast an eye 
That your heart may reply that your 
love on my soul you bestow— 
Sing low. 


He who steals from another, the words 
or the air, is a thief—we all know. 
Mira’s songs have no brother—each one 
is a prayer, and to Allah they 
flow! 
Sing low. 











The Villagers of Gheel 


By Edith Valerio 


How a Christian Legend of the “Dark Ages” Made Possible the Centuries-Old 
Development of a Humane and Scientific Treatment of the Harmless 
Insane in a Belgian Country Community 


S the train moves deeper into the 
heart of the province of Antwerp, 

the interminable vegetable plantations 
of rural Belgium are temporarily in- 
terrupted by a stretch of moorland, to 
which scattered clusters of pine and 
fir trees lend a touch of gloom. Beyond 
that the landscape ‘gradually recovers 
its prosperous aspect. We see once more 
the well-nourished soil responding so 
generously to the patient, unceasing 
toil of its peasants. Here in mid- 
November the endless succession of 
vegetables and cereals are breaking 
through earth from which the preced- 
ing crops have but lately been cleared, 
crops that will withstand the average 
frosts of winter, or otherwise be cut 
down as extra fodder for the cattle 
during the months when nature rests 
from her toils. There lingers an occa- 
sional poppy among the grass and the 
pale-purple wild aster still hangs out 
its shower of bloom. And here the 
train halts at a small and apparently 
insignificant village, with nothing in 
particular to distinguish it from the 
many we have passed on our way. 
There are the same few loiterers about 
the little station, the same sense of 
peaceful permanence that falls on the 
dweller of busy cities like a tangible 
presence in which animal and human 
life are so identified that the difference 
is one of degree rather than of kind. 
The uninitiated stranger might pass 
along its long paved road and typical 
market place without suspecting that 
it held any special interest beyond its 
ancient stone church of somber aspect 
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and without casting more than a cur- 
sory glance at a rather strange face or 
figure he occasionally meets on his 
way. 

But this small village has a story all 
its own, for here a tragic tale of a 
bygone age laid the corner stone of a 
monument of humanitarianism—a vil- 
lage of homes for the harmless insane— 
and a legend of the early Christian 
era blossomed into modern fact and 
reality. 

How, from the fanciful world of 
primitive superstition there emerged a 
conception that has taken concrete 
shape in the present extensive colony 
of Gheel, where the mentally afflicted 
receive the soothing, healing ministra- 
tions of nature, combined with those 
of science, is a story of strange inter- 
est. Dr. Sano, the director and head 
doctor of this vast settlement of luna- 
tics, has related it to me. 

Somewhere in the sixth century, an 
Irish princess, named Dymphna, fled 
over the seas, under the protection of 
her father confessor, to escape the men- 
ace of an incestuous union that an 
unnatural father wished to force upon 
her. The intended destination of the 
fugitives was Cologne, but the father, 
who had started in pursuit with his 
soldiers, overtook the pair at the pres- 
ent village of Gheel, and both were 
decapitated, the girl by his own hand. 
The inhabitants of the place, for whom 
daughter and father henceforth repre- 
sented respectively the principles of 
Good and Evil, interred the remains 
of the unhappy Dymphna, canonized 
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The ancient chapel in which patients awaiting the miraculous cure at the 


shrine of St. Dymphna were confined 


hugs close to the old church and 


marks the passing of the hours by the sundial on its face 


her and ascribed to her influence the 
power of healing the sick and, in par- 
ticular, that of driving out the evil 
spirit from those possessed by the 
devil. In the year 1430, a church was 


raised and dedicated to her memory by 
the Comte de Mérode and his wife, 
whose tombs, placed inside it, with 
their recumbent effigies and informa- 
tive inscriptions, bear testimony to 
their good deeds. In this church is the 
reliquary of Saint Dymphna and a 





rude fragment of the primitive stone 
tomb which first enclosed her remains. 
To this shrine the sick made pilgrim- 
ages, and every year, on the 15th of 
May, the anniversary of Saint Dym- 
phna’s death, a procession of the men- 
tally afflicted, headed by priests, tours 
the church, and offers prayers for the 
intervention of the saint in their be- 
half. 

This ancient custom is observed to- 
day, and, by many of those present, 
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with the same fervor and faith as in- 
spired their ancestors of more than a 
thousand years ago. A curious old 
altarpiece of the fifteenth century, 
quaint and gruesome in its earnest 
realism, depicts the different episodes 
of this early Christian tragedy: the 
stern father repulsed by the youthful 
Dymphna, her flight with her priestly 
protector, the bloody execution of the 
pair, with a malicious-looking devil con- 
stantly at the elbow of the criminal 
father. The final panel represents the 
exorcism, by the priest, of an evil spirit 
which is issuing from the skull of a 
demented patient in the form of a mi- 
nute but active little devil. This pic- 
toral presentment of it, in conjunction 
with the passive effigies of the Comte 
de Mérode and his wife and the other 
relics of the dramatic past, invests the 
whole story with a curious illusion of 
reality, which it is impossible to re- 
sist as one stands in the dim silence 
of this old Gothie church. 

Clinging to the church is an an- 
cient chapel in which, in olden times, 
patients awaiting the miraculous cure 
were confined. The very cells that 
held these unfortunates are still pre- 
served. As the accommodation in the 
cells became insufficient for the grow- 
ing demands, certain of the. villagers 
were called upon to receive some of 
the patients in their homes. In this 
way, the lodging and care of the in- 
sane became a duty, which, since it 
was invested with the dignity of a pious 
obligation, was more a certificate of 
merit and godliness than a source of 
gain to those who undertook it. This, 
in itself, was a certain guarantee for 
the treatment of the patients but, in 
order to further insure their welfare, a 
chapter of six deacons was deputed to 
conduct the necessary religious rites 
connected with them and to superin- 
tend the care they received in the 
homes of the friendly Gheelites. 

In 1852 the Belgian Government took 


over the Colony of Gheel—the spon- 
taneous growth of primitive faith and 
the spirit of community—and a general 
reorganization was effected. The main 
principles of this beneficent institution 
—the humane and religious view of the 
insane as objects of compassion and 
sympathy to those in charge of them, 
the curative influences of liberty and 
the sharing in the lives and occupations 
of those around them—have remained 
intact. Modern science and _ philan- 
thropy have confirmed and aided in 
the development of a primitive human 
impulse. 

A few facts concerning its present 
organization and working will give 
some idea of the scope of this humane 
and unusual establishment. The Colony 
of Gheel occupies an area of about three 
hundred square miles, composed of 
woodland, farm lands, and, besides the 
village proper with its two churches 
(both Catholic and Protestant denomi- 
nations are provided for), several ham- 
lets among which the patients are free 
to wander at will. The Colony is under 
the supervision and management of 
Dr. Sano, whose extended experience 
in the hospitals for the insane at Ant- 
werp, Berlin, and the Salpétriére in 
Paris, together with a peculiar caim 
and serenity of manner that are at 
once noticeable, render him an ideal 
director. He is assisted in his duties 
by a corps of five doctors, each of 
whom has one section allotted to him 
and is aided by two head nurses. There 
are, at the present time, 2,800 patients, 
distributed among 1,800 different fami- 
lies. No more than two patients are 
allowed in one household. And in most 
of the households the care of the in- 
sane has been a traditional task for 
generations. Those who have been 
more recently promoted to these re- 
sponsibilities receive the necessary 
training and are chosen from among 
individuals of proven worth and suffi- 
cient independence to make the distinc- 
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tion accorded them of 
more importance than 
any possible pecuni- 
ary gain. The cost of 
the maintenance of 
the patients is com- 
mensurate with their 
financial __ situation. 
Those of very humble 
means are received at 
rates of from $30 up, 
a year. In the case 
of the indigent, with- 
out responsible rela- 
tives, the expenses are 
paid by the commune, 
while those in a more 
affluent posi- 
tion may command 
every comfort and de- 
lightful surroundings, 
at a cost which would 
barely cover the ne- 
cessities of life in a 
modern city. Each 
doctor pays periodical 
visits to his patients, whose guardian 
keeps note of their actions and be- 
havior and, in case of any violent mani- 
festations, telephones to the infirmary, 
where they are at once removed and 
tended until fit to be returned to their 
foster home. 

It must be remembered that, al- 
though mental affections of diverse 
order are treated at Gheel, no one suf- 
fering from a dangerous form of lunacy, 
such as homicidal or suicidal mania 
or sexual aberrations, is accepted. On 
arriving at the Colony, whether from 
home or asylum, the patient is kept 
under observation at the infirmary, his 
history and antecedents are thoroughly 
investigated and, if there is any doubt 
as to the harmless character of his mal- 
ady, he is transferred elsewhere. How 
frequently do we not read in the news- 
papers of some homicidal lunatic, let 
out on parole or discharged as cured, 
who has committed some dreadful 





In the wide fertile fields about Gheel these harmless and afflicted 
people raise themselves from their work to smile at the passer-by 


crime in bloody refutation of this mis- 
taken assumption! At Gheel such con- 
tingencies are eliminated. The danger- 
ous maniac is sent where he may wreak 
no harm to himself or others, the harm- 
less lunatic is placed among conditions 
in which the mania, that feeds upon 
itself in confinement and close asso- 
ciation with the insane, is reduced to 
a degree which still renders possible 
many hours of contentment and rela- 
tive happiness in his troubled existence. 
The protection of the sane and the 
rights of the insane are both secured. 
In the annals of the Gheel Colony, 
there is only one murder by an insane 
patient on record. This might compare 
favorably with the record of any com- 
munity where there are as many 
sane individuals as there are insane at 
Gheel. 

A special permanent Committee, con- 
sisting of the burgomaster of Gheel, one 
alderman, three members chosen by the 
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Minister of Justice and three doctors 
attached to the Colony, is deputed to 
place indigent patients with a family 
best suited to take charge of their 
particular case, to superintend the care 
they receive and if, for any reason, 
they appear to be unsuitably located, 
to transfer them to quarters more con- 
ducive to their welfare and happiness. 
Special rewards are accorded to those 
families who distinguish themselves by 
their humane and tactful treatment of 
their charges. 

The patients are allowed complete 
liberty of movement, the only restric- 
tion being the obligation to return to 
their homes by 4 o’clock in winter 
and 8 o’clock in summer. Friends and 
relatives may visit them at any time 
without previous notice, and it often 
happens that one of these who has 
parted from an excitable, unmanage- 
able lunatic, finds here, in his place, a 
tranquil individual, cheerfully occu- 
pied in tending the soil with his foster 
family. No coercion whatever is em- 
ployed, but every inducement offered 
the patient to share, as one of them, 
in the family occupations, which are 
always most in harmony with those 
to which he has been accustomed. 
There are few who, as soon as they 
become used to the sense of liberty 
and immunity from importunate and 
ignorant curiosity they enjoy at 
Gheel, do not desire to join in the 
tasks of their hosts. The work in 
garden and field has an almost uni- 
versal appeal and its sedative and re- 
storing influences are undeniable. For 
there is in Mother Earth, in her si- 
lent but active response to the hand of 
man, a healing magnetism, to which 
all are susceptible. Other patients are 
engaged in trades of different kinds, 
seme even in official duties fh the 
small municipal institutions of the 
village. 

Although the dispersal of the in- 
sane among normal individuals is one 


of the chief features of the Gheel 
system, the spirit of community is 
maintained. Entertainments and so- 
cial reunions unite sane and insane 
alike. For the Dutch contingent of 
patients there is a club with a library, 
piano, etc., where their national and 
patriotic sentiment may find full ex- 
pression. At the hotel de ville of Gheel 
hangs the portrait of a musician, one 
of the patients, who founded a musical 
society and chorus. 

After taking me to his home, a 
charming villa, surrounded by a large 
shady garden, one of six, constructed 
for the accommodation of the resident 
doctors, Dr. Sano proposed to show 
me the homes of some of his patients, 
the inmates and the conditions under 
which they are living. As we left his 
house, a young man with long blond 
hair, striding swiftly along on the op- 
posite side of the road, as if impelled 
by some driving force, perceived us, 
and, turning aside, disappeared rapidly 
into the woods. “That,” said Dr. Sano, 
“is @ paranoiac, sent to us from an 
Antwerp asylum as incurable and has 
only been here a short time. He was 
studying for his examinations as civil 
engineer, but shortly after the death of 
his mother he developed the mania 
of persecution, the present form of 
which is that the priests are trying to 
convert him. His maternal antecedents 
are epileptic. He spends his days 
walking swiftly along the country 
roads, and only returns when impelled 
by the urgent need for food. He will 
gc on like this perhaps for weeks and 
when this period of excitement is 
passed he will probably take up some 
occupation or other. Although he will 
never be cured, he may have years of 
comparative peace and interest in life. 
Imagine confronting a person in this 
state with high stone walls and forcible 
restraint by ignorant and often brutal 
attendants!” 


This is a typical case of the patient 
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for whom the Gheel 
refuge is earthly sal- 
vation. 

We entered a 
peasant cottage of 
the most humble de- 
scription. The owner 
led us through the 
stone passage into the 
yard with the adjoin- 
ing pigpen and vege- 
table garden. Two 
women were occupied 
in domestic tasks. 
“Congenital cases,” 
said Dr. Sano, “par- 
tial imbeciles, but, 
as you see, usefully 
employed. They 
grow all the vege- 
tables for the home 
and their own con- 
sumption, actually 
drawing their susten- 
ance from the soil.” 

The subjects of his 
remarks seemed 
highly gratified at the 
visit of a stranger. 
One of them came 
forward to greet me, 
her face wreathed in 
idiotic smiles w hich 
brought one of amused indulgence to 
the lips of her caretaker. It was with 
an unprofessional, but keen human in- 
terest, that I met the many patients 
that were introduced to me that day. 
They included a great variety of na- 
tionalities and forms of dementia, from 
the lowest to the highest social strata, 
from the heavily bearded Russian Jew, 
a diamond cutter, shipped back from 
Chicago to Antwerp as an undesirable 
alien, who showed us with pride his 
store of dirty pebbles—rubies and 
emeralds in the rough, as he explained 
to us—to the high-born Irish lady (a 
dipsomaniac) who had _ bedecked her 
person with rows of rosettes and trin- 
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Dr. Sano has been the director of the work at Gheel since the 
The selfless and humane work undertaken by him and his 
doctors in collaboration with the villagers are reflected in the 


serenity of his manner 


kets and spoke with enthusiasm of 
Gheel, where she had been brought by 
her spiritual adviser from the Emerald 
Isle. A pathetic case was that of the 
gentle youth who was patiently and 
credulously awaiting the fiancée that 
the government was pledged to send 
him, and who will continue to wait 
until his only and final fiancée takes 
him at last into her eternal embrace. 

In the afternoon, a long drive in an 
old-fashioned hackney cab brought us 
to a remote part of the settlement, an 
ancient brick farmhouse, formerly 
known as the “Charette de Cologne,” 
because here merchandise, coming from 
Antwerp, was transferred to the 
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Cologne carrier, the direct road to that 
city starting at this point. Entering 
this antiquated abode, one was sud- 
denly transported into a genuine in- 
terior of Teniers or Van Ostade. The 
metal utensils hung around the walls, 
the chimney recess where sat an aged 
man, the peasants congregated round 
the wooden table—the illusion was 
complete. “Let us see your patient,” 
said Dr. Sano after replying to the 
chorus of friendly but respectful greet- 
ings. An old man came forward and 
mumbled some incoherent responses to 
the kind doctor’s questions. “Here is 
a patient who has outlived his first 
hosts,” explained Dr. Sano. “The task 
of the parents is now being carried on 
by the children.” 

In the homes of all these afflicted 
people, whether of the most lowly or 
refined order, the same _ scrupulous 
cleanliness was observable. Even in 
the morning hours, the patients’ bed- 
rooms were spick and span. I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the wholesome 
and comfortable bedding in the most 
humble cottages. Another very pleas- 
ing feature was the sympathetic under- 
standing that seemed to exist between 
the patients and their caretakers or 
“nourriciers,” as they are called. The 
faces of the latter were uniformly 
cheerful and kindly. To these reliable 
and sensible people, insanity of a 
harmless order is no more to be 
dreaded or shunned than a hunched 
back or a crooked spine. But, of course, 
this attitude is the growth of genera- 
tions of education and habit. And 
wherever we went, the appearance of 


the humane and gentle doctor was 
greeted by his patients as that of a 
friend, come to hear and smooth away 
the troubles of their vexed spirit, leav- 
ing a gleam of consolation and reassur- 
ance behind him. But then, Dr. Sano 
is a confirmed optimist. 

The theories upon which the Gheel 
Colony has been built up, and in virtue 
of which it has received the support of 
the government, are not only vindi- 
cated by the experience of centuries, 
but are so obviously sound that, were 
it not for the long-established custom 
of making a clean-cut distinction be- 
tween the mentally sound and unsound 
(between whom the degrees are as in- 
definite as the hues of the rainbow) 
and condemning the latter, en masse, 
to the exclusive association of those 
similarly affected and to a like system 
of unnecessary restraint and confine- 
ment which aggravates their condition, 
it might appear extraordinary that the 
Gheel régime for harmless lunatics is 
not more universally put into practice. 

To alleviate, as far as humanly pos- 
sible, the ills of the demented, to re- 
store confidence in themselves as useful 
members of society, to remove from 
their imagination the stigma of a race 
to be shunned and subjected to forcible 
captivity and often uncomprehending 
restraint, is not only a work of human- 
ity but also of direct benefit to the 
State. By fortifying these ailing minds 
to a degree which renders them capable 
of useful and remunerative effort, 
the country is relieved of the burden 
of caring for those who have been for 
years a drain upon public charity. 
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How America Dealt With Russia 


By Nikolai Avksentiev 


In the American Attitude Towards Russia From the Time of the Tzarist Regime 
to the Present, This Former Minister of the Interior in the Deposed 
Kerensky Government Finds Hope for the Future of His Country 


From the Russian by Malcolm W. Davis 





HE attitude 

of the United 
States of America 
toward Russia! If 
a Russian 
starts writing of 
that, he runs a 





AST month the writer discussed the 

attitude and policies 

Britain and France toward Russia; this 

month in a concluding article he con- 

trasts them with the actions taken by 
the. United States 


always. And the 
present in Russia 
is harsh and 
rough. To the 
sense of suffering 
for your mother 
country is added 


of Great 








risk of never fin- 

ishing. I had the good fortune to 
spend some months in the United 
States, from October, 1921, to Febru- 
ary, 1922. I met representatives of 
the most varied sections of the popu- 
lation—highly cultured and _ distin- 
guished members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, lawyers, journalists, artists; 
important men of the world of finance, 
trade and industry; political leaders 
and social workers; and finally, I saw 
the “rank and file” citizens of the Re- 
public. Everywhere and always I car- 
ried away with me the same strong 
and inspiring feeling, as a Russian, as 
a representative of that unhappy na- 
tion now forging its future through 
great suffering. 

To describe the spiritual change 
which a Russian experiences, coming 
from Europe to America, is difficult. 
One can only say briefly: You feel your 
Russian heart open again. Living in 
Europe, you become accustomed to 
having Russia regarded as a negligible 
quantity. It was a great and power- 
ful state—and it is no longer. Instead 
it is a wretched country deprived of 
international prestige and _ influence. 
The present moment, the present situ- 
ation, swallows up and determines 
everything. As a Russian, you feel that 
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the feeling of of- 
fense because of the attitude taken 
toward her. 

You come to America—and at once 
Russia is resurrected, Russia as she 
really is. The present difficult situa- 
tion of Russia is regarded as temporary 
and passing. Nothing is measured 
by the present, because Americans 


see further. You feel sympathy, 
but not the sympathy of the rich 
and fortunate for the poor and 


unfortunate. You feel the sympathy 
of a brother. Everyone is ready to 
say, and often does say: “The States 
have lived through difficult times, 
too.” And the strength and pride of 
a people are not estimated by such 
times. Russia and the Russian people 
remain, in American eyes, what they 
were—a nation and a people to whom 
it is necessary and natural to accord 
attention and fellow feeling. Also, 
there is a great, sincere, and wide- 
spread interest. When you remember 
that such was always the attitude of 
the United States, that not the strength 
or the weakness of the Russian State 
determined its attitude, but something 
far deeper, something human and pre- 
cious—then you begin to believe truly 
in the hope of finer relations between 
individuals and between nations. 
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The Americans and the Czechs have been the best friends 
Here is a group of 
American and Czechish officers on service in Siberia 


of Russia, according to Avksentiev. 


It is interesting to recall recent his- 
tory, for the sake of a few contrasts. 


In 1914 began the great World War. 
For two and a half years America 
stood aside from the European conflict. 
Among other reasons restraining her 
from intervention in the fight was one 
concerning Russia: In Russia then 
there was a seemingly powerful but 
despotic government, permeated by the 
imperialistic spirit, under the Tzar. 
That made America hesitate to take 
the side of the European democracies, 
allied with Russia. In February, 1917, 
came the great Russian revolution, 
greeted with so much enthusiasm in 
the United States. That event, the 
democratization of Russia, was one of 
the causes contributing to America’s 
decision to enter the war. But the 
Russia of the February revolution be- 
came the Russia of the Bolshevist over- 
throw, a Russia of weakness, disorder 
and despair. Then America, as we shall 





see, took up the guarding of 
Russia’s interests. Such was 
the course of action of 
America. 


In the first years of the 
European war the Tzarist 
Government appeared strong 
to its allies. During the 
struggle, it put forward new 
demands—like the others— 
which were to be conceded in 
case of victory. The last of 
these demands was for the 
annexation of all Poland— 
both German and Austrian. 
The governments of the Euro- 
pean powers bowed before 
might. On the eve of the 
February revolution, the 
French Government, the “his- 
toric friend” of Poland, trans- 
mitted its agreement to the 
annexation of all Poland to 
the Russian territories. But 
the French note was received 
by the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Russia. And liberated Russia 
replied with a public declaration of the 
independence of Russian Poland. Then 
followed the Bolshevist revolution 
which broke Russia’s strength and left 
her disorganized. Poland became more 
interesting as an ally. And liberated 
Poland was allowed and helped to tear 
away Russian land with Russian popu- 
lation, and to exact indemnities. This 
was all finally sanctioned by the offi- 
cial recognition of these annexations. 
Such was the course of action of 
Europe. 

Comment is unnecessary. At the 
same time, even after the Bolshevist 
revolution, as the record of the past 
five years bears witness, America did 
not alter her attitude toward Russia 
in her period of weakness. 

During the first period after the 
victory of the Bolsheviks, the Govern- 
ment of the United States watched to 
see the meaning of events in Russia. 











HOW AMERICA 


The when the anti-demo- 
cratic and destructive char- 
acter of Bolshevism became 


clear, it assumed a sharply 
opposed attitude. Conse- 
quently, when in 1918 our 
democratic movement began 
on the Volga and in Siberia, 
aided by the Czecho-Slovaks, 
the United States took its 
side. But the American pol- 
icy was clearly defined. Sec- 
retary Hughes of the Depart- 
ment of State re-emphasized 
later at the Washington Con- 
ference its purpose not to in- 
terfere in Russian affairs or 
countenance annexations. 

It is true that similar assur- 
ances were given by the other 
nations—but they remained 
assurances in words. Only 
the United States remained 
true to its solemn pledges. 
But more than this, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States 
not only fulfilled its prom- 
ises, but continued to remind 
the others of theirs and to in- 
sist on their observance. 

When Japan, under various 
pretexts, prolonged her occu- 
pation of Russian territory in 
Siberia, the Government of 
the United States protested 
consistently. Finally, it again raised 
the question at the Washington Con- 
ference and succeeded to a consider- 
able extent in its endeavors to protect 
the territorial integrity of Russia. 
Japan, under pressure from the United 
States, withdrew from Siberia and con- 
tinued to hold only the Russian half 
of the island of Sakhalin. But Secre- 
tary Hughes had included in the pro- 
tocol on the whole question an expres- 
sion of the hope of the American 
Government that Japan would find it 
possible in the near future to return 
Sakhalin to the Russian people. 
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ADMIRAL KOLCHAK 


An enemy of the Bolsheviks and of the democratic 
government that members of the dispersed Constituent 
Assembly established in Siberia, under Avksentiev. He 
overthrew the Omsk Government, but was later killed 


So, taking part in the Allied Siberian 
Expedition, the Americans discharged 
the obligation for which they had given 
their word: To honor the inviolability 
of Russian territory. And they forced 
other forgetful powers to do the same. 
They made good also their second 
promise: Not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the country, but to come as 
friends of the people. During the whole 
period of their stay in Siberia, they 
took no part in the political intrigues, 
combinations and plans of which the 
record of the representatives of the 
English War Ministry was so full. I 
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remember a_ representative of the 
United States at the conferences in 
Chelyabinsk and Ufa, where the demo- 
cratic administration of Siberia was 


tary. Hughes to be assured of this, 

When the unceremonious “self-deter- 
mining” by European powers first of 
one and then of another part of Russia 


organized. I remember his enthusiasm began, the American Government 
and his sincere desire to aid in its raised its voice firmly; in a note of 


SUCCESS. 


The American 
Government tried 
in every way to 
assist in Siberia 
in the organizing 
efforts of the 
Russian democ- 
racy, endeavoring 
again to establish 
sound rule in the 
midst of unbe- 
lievably difficult 
conditions. One 
of these attempts 
to help was the 
work of.the 
American Rail- 
way Mission, 
headed by the 
eminent engineer, 
John R. Stevens. 


With the ex- 
pedition into Si- 
beria the active 
participation of 
the Americans in 
Russian affairs 
ended. Observing 
the gradual trans- 
formation of the 
anti - Bolshevist 
movement, the re- 








GEN. BORIS SAVINKOFF 
A FIGURE IN THE 
ANTI-BOLSHEVIST DRAMA 


HE recent trial and sentence in Mos- 

cow of General Boris Savinkoff, who, 
like the writer of this article, belonged 
to the Social Revolutionary Party and 
was a member of the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, is orie of many sequels to events 
in which Mr. Avksentiev has taken part. 
Arch-Terrorist under the Tzar, and 
Minister of War in the Kerensky 
Cabinet, General Savinkoff spent his 
time after the establishment of the 
Soviet Government in directing insur- 
rections against a regime that he 
thought as inimical to the welfare of 
the Russian people as the old Tzarist 
regime. The unsuccessful coups of 
Kornilof and Kaledin were directed by 
him. With the aid of French gold he 
started a revolt against the Soviet power 
in Yaroslav. It was by his orders that 
a revolver was given to the girl who 
so nearly killed Lenin in 1918. All this 
plotting and murder were carried on 
from Poland or Paris. Last summer he 
came into Russia on a forged passport. 
He was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to death. Because of his fearlessness 
and his admission that he had been 
wrong in his opinion of the stability of 
the Soviet Government, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment felt strong enough to let one 
of its bitterest enemies live. His 
sentence was commuted to ten years’ 

imprisonment. 








March 24, 1920, 
it declared that 
no decision could 
be considered 
final without the 
assent of Russia, 
and it renewed its 
declarations on 
August 10th. The 
constant endeavor 
of the American 
Government was 
to make this point 
of view the rule 


_for international 


dealings with 
Russia; and be- 
fore the Washing- 
ton Conference 
Secretary Hughes 
formulated the 
noble principle of 
the “moral trus- 
teeship” of all the 
powers for 
Russia. 
Proceeding 
from this point of 
view, the Govern- 
ment of the 
United States 
urged the neces- 
sity of establish- 


action and disorganization which at- 
tended it, they did not take part in the 
campaigns against the Bolsheviks in 
southern Russia. But this by no means 
meant that America and Americans 
were indifferent to the fate of Russia. 
On the contrary, America continued to 
stand on guard for Russian interests 
and did not cease to declare her point 
of view. One needs only to recall the 
notes of Secretary Colby and Secre- 


ing, not special rights for foreigners in 
Russia, but normal conditions of eco- 
nomic activity for the Russian people 
themselves and for the nationals of all 
countries in Russia, without distinc- 
tions. Only under such conditions is 
possible a rational cooperation of for- 
eign capital in the reconstruction of 
Russia. Such is the spirit of the note 
of Secretary Hughes defining the con- 
ditions which would make it feasible 
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for America to aid in this 
process and to enter into of- 
ficial relations’ with Russia 
for this purpose. 

Naturally, the realizations 
of these conditions—the only 
ones offering a solution of the 
problem—is impossible while 
the Bolsheviks are in control 
of Russia. 

The Government of the 
United States, consequently, 
could not take any further 
practical steps for the restora- 
tion of Russia, beyond mak- 
ing its declaration of prin- 
ciples. But even this meant 
a great deal. European diplo- 
macy tried by various meth- 
ods to make the United States 
a participator in its actions. 
But the answer was always 
the same. 

The reply of the United 
States to the invitation to 
take part in the Cannes con- 
ference was a refusal. ‘And 
the gist of its refusal was: 
the development of the 
natural resources of Russia 
must be not the aim, but the 
result of her ecoriomic restora- 
tion, which can begin only 
after a radical change in the 
régime disorganizing Russia. 
With a similar refusal the 
American Government an- 
swered the invitation to the 
Genoa Conference in its note 
of March 8, 1922. 

Finally, the invitation to the Hague 
Conference met a like reception. In 
this case the reply of the Government 
of the United States did not admit of 
two interpretations. 

In its attitude toward the Russian 
question, the Government of the United 
States gained the practically complete 
support of American public opinion, of 
all shades and classes. 





An American soldier prepared for a Siberian winter 


on guard at a railway culvert 


Yes, some people say, that is all su. 
But America, striking a noble pose and 
maintaining a policy toward Europe of 
“splendid isolation,” does nothing. Un- 
true, we reply, untrue and unjust. The 
Government and public opinion with- 
hold the nation from action, but it is a 
policy of constructive restraint. It has 
a great positive meaning and achieves 
for Russia, and in her interest, great 
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Barracks for American soldiers in the far Siberian port of Vladivostok 


positive results. The great Republic 
across the Atlantic cannot change in- 
ternal conditions in Russia. That is an 
affair of the Russians themselves. And 
in the present moment America does 
not wish to do anything undesirable or 
harmful to Russian interests, and does 
not wish to aid others to do anything of 
the sort in the name of helping Russia. 
But as soon as an opportunity is opened 
to express sympathy and desire to help 
the Russian people in deeds, America 
is the first to seize it and act eagerly 
and with enthusiasm. 

In 1921 occurred what many Rus- 
sians had predicted. The gradual im- 
poverishment of the country and the 
dislocation of its economic apparatus, 
intensified by drought and a harvest 
failure, brought on a famine in Russia 
of unprecedented proportions. Literally 
tens of thousands perished or were in 
danger of perishing. Even the Bolshe- 
vist Government was embarrassed and 
decided to drop for the time its talk 
of the “Soviet Paradise” in order to tell 
to the world the story of the actual, 
horrible state of affairs. 

The world shuddered at the news 
coming from Russia. And the first to 
go disinterestedly and generously to the 
relief of the wretched: country was 
America. It is hardly necessary to tell 
the citizens of the United States what 





America did for Russia. They are fa- 
miliar with the work of their remark- 
able organization “ARA’—the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration—at the head 
of which was one of their organizing 
geniuses, Herbert Hoover. But as a 
Russian I feel a great desire to speak of 
it once more, and once again to voice 
my deep sense of recognition and grati- 
tude to the American people for all that 
they have done for Russia in these 
years so hard and heavy for her. 

The “ARA,” in distributing its pack- 
ages, labeled each one as a gift of the 
American people through the American 
Relief Administration. Every Russian 
child, carrying away a package, took 
with it such @ label—and what is more 
important, each went with a_ heart 
warmed by kindness and with a feeling 
of gratitude toward these distant and 
unknown but true friends. These scat- 
tered children are growing up in Rus- 
sia, and with them is growing friendly 
feeling for America and belief in the 
goodness and sympathy of her people. 
The United States found the right way 
to establish understanding and friend- 
ship between two great nations. 

Present circumstances have offered 
still another opportunity to help Rus- 
sians. The state of affairs prevailing 
in Russia has forced a great emigration 
of Russians from their motherland. 
Tens and hundreds of thousands of 























refugees have had to leave Russia, un- 
der terrifying conditions, in order to 
escape from the reign of terror of the 
despotic government in power. Beyond 
the frontier, a life of half-starvation 
awaited them. America again came to 
their aid. The Red Cross, the “ARA,” 
the Y. M. C. A. and other organizations 
set to work and saved more than a few 
Russian lives. 

So, from first to last, America re- 
mained true to herself, to her sympathy 
and her active readiness to express it 
in aid to Russia, and to her pledge to 
stand guard for her interests. 

Only one country in Europe has 
shown a similar spirit, a country akin 
in blood to Russia: Czecho-Slovakia. 
It is a small country, and could not de- 
termine the policies of Europe. But 
its own policy toward Russia it did de- 
termine, and it was a policy quite dis- 
tinct from that of the great powers. 
Beginning with the heroie fight of the 
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Czecho-Slovak Legionaries in Siberia, 
Czecho-Slovakia always stood on guard 
for the interests of the Russian people 
and Russian democracy. And her at- 
titude toward the Russian refugees, her 
care for the preservation of Russian cul- 
ture and for the younger people from 
Russia, were truly self-sacrificing. <A 
large part of her comparatively small 
budget Czecho-Slovakia has spent for 
the support of Russians, for Russian 
schools and teachers, for Russian insti- 
tutions. In Czecho-Slovakia a Russian 
begins to feel as if on native soil, in 
the circle of his brothers. 

The people of Czecho-Slovakia have 
won their firm place in Russian hearts. 

It remains only to say a few words 
of the future: 

Unquestionably, Russia must still 
live through many sufferings. The Bol- 
shevist régime still holds; and every 
month of its existence is a new blow to 
the country. The process of its gradual 





This might be in France, but it is really in Siberia, where American forces were sent to 
cooperate with the Allied Siberian Expedition 
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transformation or elimination may lead 
to new disorders. But despite all this, 
two conclusions are sure: 

Russia is not dead and will not die. 
Great Russia will live. The huge coun- 
try and its young people are sufficiently 
strong to come through even this “so- 
cial experiment.” The forms of new 
life are beginning to show, and will 
develop. 

Further, whatever disorders she may 
pass through, Russia will become a land 
of democracy. Attempts at monarchi- 
cal “restoration” are foredoomed to fail. 
A firm and lasting reactionary rule is 
impossible. For now there is not in 
Russia a powerful element in the popu- 
lation, interested in such rule. The 
social forces by means of which the 
former Tzardom operated have been 
dissipated. The new order, based on 
the masses of the productive population, 
will open the way for an enduring and 
peaceful evolution when the nation 
emerges from the period of storm and 
stress. The future Russia, finding her 
true character, will be a Russian United 
States. 

This new Russia will have to enter 
into intercourse with the other nations, 
to open up—as Peter the Great once 
did in building Petrograd—her win- 


dows, not only on Europe but on the 
world. 

To whom will she turn first of all, 
involuntarily? After the series of na- 
tional insults and degradations, which 
the Russian people have had to endure, 
if is said that there is growing up among 
them a strong hatred for foreigners, 
That is comprehensible. But of course 
it is abnormal and harmful. Russia, 
after her recovery, will not retain and 
foster this feeling. The great thing 
which will remain is the feeling of 
nationality. It is a quality which the 
Russian people has lacked, to its hurt; 
and it will express itself in emphasis on 
national character and a jealous guard- 
ing of national interests. The Russian 
people will not keep hatred at heart, 
but it will be natural to remember espe- 
cially those who have proved them- 
selves friends in this hard period, those 
who in a time of grief and misfortune 
have respected and guarded Russian in- 
terests and generously and disinterest- 
edly given aid. 

Such a friend America has been. The 
Russian people knows and remembers 
it. And to America Russia will turn 
with hope and friendliness. 

This friendliness will find a foothold 
in the things which the two nations 
have in common. It may seem strange 





The U.S.S. Brooklyn in Vladivostok harbor 
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that I assert the existence of a likeness, 
of common traits in our two peoples. 
Actually—Russia and America! His- 
tory and geography would seem to have 
separated them widely enough. All the 
same . 

I came to America for the first time 
in 1919. Seized by Admiral Kolchak’s 
officers in Siberia and exiled across the 
Chinese border, I was bound for Europe. 
The American Government permitted 
me to pass through the United States. 
[ traversed the country from San Fran- 
cisco to New York—through its moun- 
tains, its endless forests, its deserts and 
prairies. Nearer the east, I passed 
through whole regions of factories— 
again, unending forests of chimneys. 
And I thought: How unlike Russia, 
and yet—how like! The same variety, 
the same sense of freedom, the same 
breadth and expanse, the same natural 
wealth. Such similarity of conditions 
ought to breed similarities of mind— 
breadth of character and a sense of 
great national destiny. America, in her 
economic achievements, in her accom- 
plishments of material culture, is what 
the Russia of the future will be. But 
tussia, too, with her thousand-year- 
old culture, grown up out of the fields 
and woods and in the educational cen- 
ters of monasteries and towns, can also 
contribute something to America. 

Then, meeting the citizens of the 
United States in New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, the feeling of nearness 
and similarity was strengthened. 
Despite all differences of trait and cus- 
tom, of upbringing and opinion, at the 
heart there is something which is akin 
and which attracts. A Russian always 
feels more at ease with Americans than 


with any other foreigners. He is drawn 
out by the simplicity of their manner, 
their sincerity, their breadth of mind. 
For these characteristics are natural to 
Russians also, and that brings quick 
understanding. 

Still, future relations cannot be 
founded on mutual respect and con- 
geniality alone. Nor on an exchange of 
cultural values. Two peoples can only 
be united by practical interests. 

When a democratized Russia sets to 
work at the building of her new house, 
she will badly need capital. She can 
only find it abroad. And American 
capital will be best for her. First, 
American finance is now the most pow- 
erful; and second, and especially, Amer- 
ican capital is free from some of the 
objections to the capital of many of 
the European nations. Americans do 
want to become the dictators of Rus- 
sian economic life. 

Furthermore, it will be advantageous 
for American business to have Ameri- 
can capital invested in Russia. 

In the name of the peace of all the 
world, in the name of the security of 
the rights of nations and states, these 
two great Republics, these two great 
peoples united by mutual sympathy 
and respect and high interest, must 
stretch out their hands to each other 
across the seas. No alliance will be 
formed. No; alliances often pursue ag- 
gressive aims. Something bigger will 
be created than a formal registered in- 
ternational agreement on paper. A 
great joint friendship will be formed, 
grounded in deeper and finer things 
a great friendship for the safeguarding 
of peace and of creative labor. 











_ Internationale 


Otto Rung 


From the Danish by Margaret Sperry 


ETER KOPF stepped out of the 

third-class compartment at the last 
station before the train reached Berlin, 
but here too was a gendarme on the 
platform—a gendarme who stood with 
his spiked helmet pulled down tightly 
over a large, cross, leathern face, whose 
eyes clipped ticket-holes in those who 
passed through the waiting-room doors. 
Kopf pulled his hat further down over 
his closely cropped head. 

What if they did recognize him! His 
pass was in order and they could look 
at it if they wished. He must present 
it and himself at the police station in 
Berlin. That was the law. He was 
not being sought by the authorities. 
That fact had been established before 
they had let him out. They had 
watched him carefully to the border. 

“Goodbye, Herr Kopf.” 

“Goodbye, my dear Sergeant.” And 
so he had disappeared, passing between 
the black and white posts that marked 
the border. 

The gendarme approached, fixed his 
eyes on him, but it seemed as if the 
clipping-tongs of his glance hung slack 
for a moment. Well! Kopf jerked p 
his chin from habit and reached his 
hand for his moustache, but that of 
course they had shaved. He was a 
marked sheep. 

Now it was up to him to manage the 
language. He spoke German with a 
slight flavor of Russian. In Denmark 
he had made his way with a mixture of 
Swedish and Norwegian. 

At that moment the gendarme lifted 
his hand and the stream of people 
stopped. 

“Well,” asked Kopf, “can’t one pass? 


I have friends who are expecting me.” 

The gendarme looked at him. “Pass,” 
he said and at the same time put his 
hand on the shoulder of a strong, 
elderly, jovial man with a florid com- 
plexion who wore a fur coat and was 
followed by a porter carrying many 
Russian bags. 

Quick as a flash, a pair of shiny steel 
handcuffs were fastened around the 
plump wrists. The man in the fur 
coat grimaced as if he were about to be 
seized with a fit of apoplexy. 

“Let’s call a cab,” he said. 

Kopf breathed more easily. From 
the station he came out to a long ave- 
nue of linden trees which led in under 
curving viaducts. There were few 
houses but the land was measured off 
for building lots. Large white placards 
—“Land for sale!”—on two legs stood 
in the middle of the lots. 

Kopf jumped on a street-car, and 
now he was speeding in toward the 
northern section of Berlin. He thought 
how delightful it was to feel himself 
actually moving. He had not thought 
about that on the train. There he had 
slept. He had served in solitary con- 
finement for a year in order to obtain 
a three months’ curtailment of his term 
in that gray penitentiary over in 
Sjaelland, where a mere trifle (some- 
thing quite unworthy of his talent) had 
obtained him lodging. He had in fact 
been hard put to it when he had picked 
up that seaman’s jacket which had 
hung like a sign over a sailors’ general 
store and won for it exactly a year and 
two Sundays. Well, it was time he 
really did something. 

One of the good old jobs would un- 
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doubtedly turn up before long. In 
Germany his standing wasn’t very high. 
He had to his credit only a small 
forgery ; next time his sentence wouldn’t 
be more than a month. 

Good. Again they whizzed along 
through the tingling air. The wind 
blew delightfully here on the front plat- 
form, way down in one’s throat. He 
was standing with a group of laborers 
in their working-clothes. They smoked 
cheap tobacco, were sooty and their 
odor was unsavory. But nevertheless 
it was pleasant to be with them, to feel 
that all of them were speeding along 
together. 

In the northern section of Berlin, 
near the Stadbahn Station, Kopf got 
off the tram. He wondered if Piper 
were out of jail. 

Piper was free. Strangely enough he 
had kept himself scot-free during the 
four years he had done business in 
Berlin. He had two large workshops 
for the sale of second-hand bicycles in 
Usedomstrasse. After bicycling had 
gone out of fashion his business had 
been sold for a small price. The pro- 
fessional bicycle thieves sought foreign 
markets, and Piper’s workshop became 
gradually a  clearing-house where, 
among others, French and Scandina- 
vian loot was sent for alteration and 
disguise. Through the window he saw 
Piper in the workshop. Piper greeted 
him with a nod and, soon after, he 
found occasion to take his hat and 
come out by the back door. There Kopf 
awaited him. 

“So, you’re out again,” he said, 
“that’s fine. I’d advise you to go over 
to Moritz Mann at once. Come on, I’ll 
go with you. He’s moved.” 

Moritz Mann was a fat spider-gray 
goldsmith who sat in a shabby little 
workshop in a rear building and worked 
over a blow-lamp which he trod with 
his foot. He kept pounding with his 
sharp hammer on a bent piece of metal. 

“I have a man,” said Piper, “that 


’ 


I’ll guarantee can be used. We’ve 
worked together in the States.” 

Mann put his instruments down. 
They saw some erystal-like glints in a 
box which Mann put into a safe. The 
goldsmith threw the bent piece of metal 
—the gold setting of a brooch—over 
on the window sill where a plate of 
scraps of sausage skins stood. Mann 
removed the green shade from his eyes, 
and stood up. He was a giant-like man 
with an immense, protruding stomach. 

“All right,” he said. “So, Herr Kopf, 
you’re what we in America call a 
‘handy’ man with a gimlet?” 

“T’ve done that trick before,” replied 
Kopf. 

“There’s an organization in the 
city,” began Mann. “An English com- 
pany has just come to town. The name 
doesn’t matter. ‘Weeny, Ltd.’ we can 
call it. It has come here on business. 
They need a man who knows his job.” 

Mann was in the process of changing 
and now presented himself in a silk 
hat, a morning coat, and a star-be- 
decked plush vest. 

“You see, Herr Kopf, I came from 
Frankfort night before last. In the 
same compartment sat an elderly Eng- 
lish gentleman who was reading a news- 
paper. We were alone. ‘Do you speak 
English?’ he asked suddenly. ‘Yes, sir.’ 
Well, we got chatting. He was a 
stranger, I was acquainted. I explained 
that I make my living here in the city 
by goldsmithing and jewelry bought at 
auctions, etc. He at once opens a case 
and shows me a diamond and offers it 
for sale. ‘Are you one of us?’ I ask 
him. He nodded and made the cus- 
tomary sign with two fingers and the 
left eye. ‘Good, I saw right away that 
you were of the profession,’ he said. 

“So we did some business with the 
diamonds. They are from that big 
haul in Edinburgh. Haven’t you read 
about it? Well, he had a handbag half 
full of jewels. The stones are going to 
be marketed in Hamburg. There’s no 
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price for them here. The setting is my 
part. He asked me if I didn’t have a 
courageous fellow for some business 
they had planned in Berlin. He was to 
meet the rest of the company here.” 

“When?” asked Kopf. 

“This evening at the Friedrichstrasse 
Station at half-past eleven. It’s Mr. 
Weeny’s party. Mr. Millar expects me 
at nine o’clock.” 

“This evening?” said Kopf. “No, 
never. In the first place I am here 
on a release passport. I must report at 
the police station in twenty-four hours. 
And besides, I have traveled all night 
on the train, am full of coal smoke, am 
dirty, and soaked with perspiration. 
I’ve money from overtime-work. No, 
I want to get an entirely new outfit, 
engage a room in a hotel, take a de- 
licious steam-bath, and tonight tuck 
myself into a first-class patented 
feather bed. That’s what I’ve been 
looking forward to and that’s what 
I’m going to do. Tomorrow I'll be 
ready.” Kopf looked with disgust 
at a pair of gloves and a handkerchief 
he found in his pocket, crumpled up 
to the size of a walnut, dry and stiff. 
“That comes from the fumigating- 
oven,” he grumbled. ‘The swine!” 

But when Mann rattled his keys to 
open the door for him, he reconsidered 
and remarked that he would undertake 
the work. 


Mann, with great elegance, steered 
his huge stomach ahead of him down 
Chausseestrasse. He rocked lightly in 
his walk, and swung his silver-knobbed 
cane. He was much impressed by the 
English and imitated their athletic 
globe-trotting stride. He bought him- 
self a pair of yellow boots and at a 
barber’s permitted them to cut his mus- 
tache short according to the style worn 
by the English officers: this at the cost 
of years’ training of his beard. 

Nevertheless he did not impress Mr. 
Millar when he met him in the Kaiser- 


Passage. Millar brushed past him 
quickly and whispered, “Quickly. Auto. 
Follow me.” He went out in Friedrich- 
strasse. “Auto,” he called and a vacant 
taxi drove up. He jumped into the 
car and Mann was not long in follow- 
ing him. 

“T don’t like to be seen with you, you 
know,” said Millar in English. “We 
really don’t set each other off, you see, 
as far as clothes go.” Millar was wear- 
ing an elegant traveling suit, with a 
little cricket-cap on his handsome head 
and jockey-gaiters over his ankles. 

“Have you got the man?” 

“At Friedrichstrasse Station clock 
tower, at half-past eleven, O. K. Will 
you smoke?” 

“No, thank you. Don’t smoke when 
I’m in training. Stop, driver.” He 
paid the taxi-man. “Herr Mann, at 
five o’clock tomorrow morning you 
must be ready in your’ workshop. 
There'll be a pile of stones to pick 
out and a bit of gold plate. Tomorrow 
at eight o’clock by the first train the 
participants will spread to all corners 
of the earth. Quick in our actions, you 
understand. Good evening, Herr Mann.” 

From the Brandenburg Thor where 
he had left the cab, Millar went back 
through a crowd of people. A young 
lady came wandering slowly toward 
him, carrying a tourist handbook. A 
traveling veil framed her very pale 
face. A dark gentleman accompanied 
her. “Ah, beg pardon, sir,’ said the 
dark gentleman, “be so kind as to show 
me the way to the Zoo.” 

“With pleasure. For that matter I’m 
a stranger here, myself,” said Millar 
and added, “you’re a punctual man, 
Morris. We’ve found a man, and Wil- 
son informed me the coast is clear. At 
ten o’clock our lookouts start their 
rounds.” 

“Thank you for the information,” 
said the other. “Come on, Jessie.” 

Morris walked on with Jessie. Her 


passionate dark eyes and the heavy 
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gold rings in her ears hanging down 
from under a coil of hair thick as fur 
created not a little sensation. Morris 
was anxious. 

“Don’t let’s walk here in the crowd.” 

Jessie left him in front of the Cen- 
tral Hotel where her father, Herr 
Weeny, was registered under the name 
of “Mr. Clackwood, Esq.” 

She found him in the restaurant. 

“Well, my girl? Where do you want 
to go this evening?” 

They agreed on the Winter Garden. 


At half-past eleven Jessie with Millar 


emerged from the back entrance of the 
Winter Garden and went over to the 
nearby Friedrichstrasse Station. Jessie 
had been seized with a desire to see the 
new man, and she was confronted with 
a very dirty, skulking individual who 
smelled strongly of fresh rubber. She 
approached him. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Pietro Kaput,” he replied. 

She laughed. She saw that he was 
strong and handsome, but that he kept 
himself aloof because of his shabby 
appearance. 

Peter Kopf was 


furious. He found 


Jessie bewitching. She was a type 
whose devotion he understood how to 
obtain. Her eyes were brilliant and 
black. She was lively and gay. But 


what good to him were his shining 
white teeth, his flirtatious wink with 
the left eye? Now, when he wore such 
disreputable clothes? 

Jessie stood with a silk-lined wrap 


hung loosely over an elegant lace 
blouse. She was “sizing” him up. 


The villa lay quite a distance out in 
the Thiergarten section, rather isolated 
in the center of a garden. As in the 
case of most of the surrounding villas 
it was unoccupied except during office 
hours. It was the property of a very 
wealthy diamond-merchant. The owner 
had his office in the villa’s ground 
floor. The “Company” could glimpse 


the high gable-end over the shrubbery. 
The map which: they had studied in 
London described the place to a T. 

Two of the younger and less experi- 
enced members of the firm were placed 
as lookouts way up Sieges Avenue, thus 
forming a cordon with 200 feet be- 
tween them. They had instructions to 
play drunk, to sprawl over a bench, and 
to detain and, if necessary, to insult 
any police-officer who might approach. 

Millar’s half-sister, a little girl of 
twelve, dressed in a fantastic beggar- 
girl’s costume, was to be nearest the 
scene of action, to remain on the side- 
walk. She was particularly fitted to 
entertain elderly gentlemen who might 
inconveniently happen by. She sat 
quietly on a stone staircase and cried 
pitifully and “was thrown on the street 
by her bad drunken stepfather,” and in 
case the gentlemen would not believe 
her she was quite ready to roll down 
her stockings from her pretty legs to 
show the marks of beatings. 

The outposts were to change places 
every hour, as it was impossible to re- 
lieve them. At half-past two the main 
force was to advance. 

The company was always very de- 
cisive. They made direct violent attacks 
on carefully chosen places. Seldom did 
any operation under this concentration 
of common energy fail. 

Mr. Weeny came riding in a cab from 
Charlottenburg which he had reached 
previously by train. By this means he 
could without being observed see the 


entire line of outposts. All was in 
order. 
At half-past two, Millar, Morris, 


Peter Kopf and Wilson came along the 
street past the villa. Wilson was a 
strong man, formerly a boxer. Millar’s 
half-sister walked past them. She was 
whimpering. All was ready. The 
police had just changed watch, and the 
policeman was up a side street. 
Morris quickly placed a heavy iron 
hook in the lock of the large gate and 
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turned it The gate opened and they 
went swiftly up the gravel path. Since 
the facade of the house faced a side 
street, the back entrance was the proper 
base of operation. 

As they expected, all the windows 
were fastened with iron blinds. Wilson 
mounted the three stone steps and 
whispered down to the others that the 
piece of match which he had placed in 
the lock at six o’clock, when the office 
closed, was still there. This proved that 
the house was now empty. For the sake 
of certainty Wilson rang loud and long. 
Ij it were opened he was to say that he 
wanted to speak to the doctor, and 
then he would discover he had made a 
mistake. But the door was not opened. 

In order to reach the windows of the 
first floor Morris and Millar fetched a 
ladder which belonged to the house. 
These windows seemed the easiest to 
attempt. But the first window proved 
itself to be blind and only painted on 
the wall. That discouraged them. 

“Well,” said Morris and studied the 
map by the light of a cigar, “the office- 
windows are those two there on the 
ground floor. Let’s go through the 
shutter straight to the goal.” 

Wilson now got the tools in order, 
some leaf-saws, a couple of English 
files, and a number of chisels. 

“Go ahead, if you please, Herr 
Kopf,” said Morris and stepped back. 

Kopf let his fingers glide along the 
wavy iron shutter which entirely cov- 
ered the window. He chose a spot 
where the frame into which the shutter 
slipped fitted less closely to the wall. 
There he inserted his chisel and in two 
minutes he was done. During his visit 
there in the forenoon Wilson had no- 
ticed a large wooden sawbuck in the 
yard. That was brought and an iron 
bar was placed behind the shutter. Wil- 
son lay with his whole weight across 
the bar, which rested on the saw-buck. 
And with a slight cracking noise the 
shutter with its frame was lifted out 


of its place in the wall and hung dan- 
gling down over the clattering wooden 
legs. Then Kopf began to bore into the 
window-bolt. It was nearly a quarter 
of an hour before he could lift the 
locks off by means of a steel wire 
through the bored hole. After having 
investigated to see if there were any 
articles standing on the window sill 
which might fall and make a noise, he 
opened the window and through this all 
four went into the office. 

At once they hung up a _ heavy 
blanket before the window. This 
blanket had been brought along for the 
purpose. Then they turned on the 
electric light. 

“That’s done,” said Morris and lit 
a cigar which he had found in an open 
box on a writing table. “Be so kind, 
Herr Kopf, as to show us what you 
can do.” Morris sat down in the sofa. 

Kopf was busy arranging his hair 
before a mirror. Then he walked 
around the room and examined the 
walls. 

“Yes, it’s the safe you’re looking for,” 
remarked Morris. “That’s in the cellar. 
I suppose if you'll whistle for it it’ll 
come up.” 

Millar and Wilson had been making 
a tour of the other room. They now 
came back and nodded. Everything 
was in order. 

There was a wooden cabinet which 
entirely filled one wall, and Kopf, a 
specialist in such matters, went at once 
to work on a black iron cap in the 
middle of the door. There was a key- 
hole, but a knife answered the purpose 
better. And the black cap gave place to 
an ivory knob. As soon as he had 
pressed this they could hear the 
muffled rumbling sound of the safe 
which arose from the cellar. 

“Bravo!” said Millar. 

“Here are the bombs,” said Morris, 
“and a good steel gimlet. Go ahead 
Herr Kopf.” He stretched himself out 
comfortably on the sofa. Wilson stood 
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watch at the door. His massive arms 
seemed to hang like hammers quiver- 
ing on taut springs. 

Kopf bored five holes around the five 
locks and placed the dynamite cart- 
ridges in their places. 

“If you please,” he remarked, “now 
my business is done. Now the rest of 
you can fire away. I want to look 
around.” 

Millar came with a heap of pillows 
and blankets which he put around the 
cabinet to deaden the sound. And Mor- 
ris, who had been trained as an en- 
gineer, brought a wire-conductor and 
screwed it into one of the electric-light 
contacts. 

“Why not use the city’s power to set 
off the mine?” he said. This prepara- 
tion took a good deal of time. 

Meanwhile, Kopf went into the ad- 
jacent rooms and turned on the lights. 
In a mirror he saw his own face, ter- 
ribly haggard with long streaks of soot 
under his eyes and over his cheeks. 
And then it happened as it often hap- 
pens in the case of thieves, he became 
intoxicated by the sumptuous rooms 
which he had entered to rob. He stole 
with a quick glance past the large 
bright paintings of women, gypsy girls 
who stood with lifted tambourines on a 
marble staircase, nude women who lay 
back on panther skins smoking ciga- 
rettes. He let his fingers glide over the 
curved tabourets’ fluted ornaments. A 
burning thirst seized him to be part 
again of all this. 

He flung off his coat, so the arm- 
holes gave way and the rotten vest 
split up the back, he unloosened his 
red necktie that was wrapped like a 
hangman’s rope around his throat, and 
went with furious strides around the 
room. In the dining hall he tore his 
shirt, walked about, hummed, rubbed 
his long nervous hands together. All 
this did him good. 

He drank a glass of wine, went 
noisily out into a corridor carpeted with 


a thick runner. This was something 
quite different from the prison’s pas- 
sages and their clattering iron gratings. 

Then he flung open a door and en- 
tered a domed room of marble. This 
room sunk itself to a basin surrounded 
by shining brass pipes and spiral fau- 
cets. And now he flung the last rags 
from his body. 

Fine streams of steam came up from 
the floor and spread themselves, caress- 
ing, warm, and wet on his skin. From 
the ceiling’s shining yellow showers he 
let ice-cold rain fall, then turned this 
rain warm. Then he lay down in a 
bed of soft tepid water. There was a 
boiling and rumbling in the pipes. He 
danced about on the soft felt carpet, 
did gymnastics, and ran to take a sip 
of the sweet sherry from the cut-glass 
carafe. 

Morris stormed in. “What the devil 
are you up to? Do you want to ruin 
the business for us?” 

Kopf danced about, whistled right 
up under his nose. As he squirmed with 
pleasure the face of a clown tattooed in 
navy-blue in the center of his chest 
seemed to pull up in a wide grin. He 
ran into the bedroom and slipped in 
under the soft eiderdown quilt. 

Of a sudden it seemed as if door and 
walls shut together, heavy and crush- 
ing. He was deafened. He knew that 
he had heard an unusual and terribly 
crashing noise. He sprang up in the 
pitch dark and Morris fell backward 
over him. Millar struck a light. 

“The devil,” he cried, “why did you 
interrupt us with your monkey tricks?” 

The mine had gone off too soon and 
the explosion had done frightful dam- 
age. In the office most of the furniture 
had been splintered and thick clouds 
of smoke hung over everything. Wilson 
was already at the safe. Three or four 
blows with a hammer and it was open. 

“Quickly,” whispered Morris, “they 
must have heard the explosion.” He 
grabbed a handbag from a hook and 
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handed it to Wilson. Wilson bit open 
the boxes with his strong teeth and slid 
the jewels down into the bag as 
smoothly as if he were shelling peas. 

Kopf went back into the bedroom. 
He was sleepy and wanted to make 
himself comfortable. He found a sleep- 
ing-robe lined with green silk. He was 
fussing around the wardrobe. On hang- 
ers there hung at least thirty suits. 
Coats and trousers were laid together 
in stiff folds. Wilson and Morris came 
in. Morris was furious, “Are you 
crazy, man? What are you doing?” 

“Sh!” said Wilson. “There is some 
one in the garden. Let’s slip out.” And 
at the same moment he gave Kopf a 
blow under the chin that felled him. 

Meanwhile the police were at the 
back door. A_ policeman appeared 
under the broken iron blind. 

“The front door,’ shrieked Morris 
and took out a revolver. One after 
the other they leaped over Kopf and 
rushed to the front hall. 

The officer lifted Kopf and poured 
some wine between his teeth, and led 
him to the bed. 

“No, I want to get dressed,” said 
Kopf. 

“T hope the patrolman can get them,” 
said the officer. “I heard him whistle 
for assistance. You’ve had a good rap 
over the nose, Sir. It looks as if the 
thieves have taken most of your valu- 
ables with them. They must have blown 
up the safe with dynamite. Are you 
a little better? It’s lucky we heard 
the noise.” 

“Yes,” said Kopf. “Will you be good 
enough to hand me that dark-blue suit 
there to the right in the wardrobe? 
And he carefully selected a white 
cuffed-shirt. After some time he was 
dressed and ready. In the entrance-hall 
he put on an elegant silk hat. 

“Be so good as to call a cab,” he 





said to the policeman who was already 
busy looking over the apartment. The 
latter replied rather stiffly that the 
gentleman would find a public cab- 
stand right around the corner. 

“Thank you,” said Kopf and looked 
round. “I had a little handbag for my 
toilet articles this evening when I came 
up on the train.” 

“Perhaps it’s this one?” asked the 
policeman and bent down under a 
chair. 

“Yes, many thanks.” Kopf lit a 
cigar. “Now I’m going to drive over to 
the police station,” he added. “Will 
you be so good as to accompany me?” 
But the policeman did not dare leave 
the scene of the crime. 

In passing, Kopf greeted the other 
policeman on the beat. He looked at 
him rather suspiciously but let him 
go when he saw his chief at his post 
near the door. 

At ten o’clock Kopf met Jessie 
Weeny at tea in the restaurant in the 
Cafe Central. 

“Ts your father home?” he asked. 

“Heavens! Mr. Kopf!” cried Jes- 
sie, “so, it’s YOU! Do you know that 
both Morris and Millar are arrested, 
and Father has gone by express to 
Hamburg to be ready to leave the Con- 
tinent. For no price would he let me 
accompany him.” 

“So much the better,” said Kopf and 
set the handbag down heavily on the 
marble-topped table. “So much _ the 
better.” 

She looked at the bag. She smiled 
and puckered her flame-red lips. “Well, 
my dear boy!” she slipped her arm 
into his and whispered, “The North- 
South Express leaves in an hour. I have 
always dreamed of a trip to beautiful 
Italy. Up to this moment I’ve never 
been there!” 
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India’s New Gift to Education 


P. W. Waring 


In the Growing Organization of Education in India Rabindranath Tagore and 
Others Offer Ideas Which Show the Creative Faculty of the 
Land Alive and Active 


\HE essential factor in the creation 
f | of a living state, the world is com- 
ing to realize, is the organization of an 
education. In the sixteenth century 
Akbar, the greatest of India’s yemark- 
able line of Mogul emperors, laid the 
foundation of Indian national consoli- 
dation and organization of which much 
survives today, and upon which the 
British, as successors to the Mogul 
rulers, have built. But Akbar, in spite 
of his real enlightenment, had little op- 
portunity to know of the growth of 
popular consciousness in the rest of the 
world which had been going on previous 
to, and contemporaneous with, his reign. 
His teachers and advisors were either 
Moslems filled with an ancient ortho- 
dox conservatism or Brahmans who 
held a monopoly of teaching among 
the Hindus, and who possessed all the 
bigotry of a priestly class and all the 
slackness of hereditary privilege. Yet 
Akbar did set up a number of schools 
and colleges both Hindu and Moslem, 
and it was these which carried India on 
until the nineteenth century and the 
coming of western ideas in education. 

If, however, Akbar knew little of the 
value of universal schools, cheap books, 
and a university system at once organ- 
ized and free to think, the present gov- 
ernment is also far from fully realizing 
this, and of seeing its essential impor- 
tance to national solidarity. In fact 
Wells, in his Outline of History, de- 
clares that the peoples of the earth are 
still working toward that modern ideal, 
“the ideal of a world-wide educational 
government, in which the ordinary man 
is neither the slave of an absolute 
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monarch nor of a demagogue-ruled 
state, but an informed, inspired and 
consulted part of his community.” 

Today education in India is a trans- 
planted system. It had its origin with 
the missionary in the early nineteenth 
century, and after the famous decision 
to adopt English as a medium of in- 
struction in higher education made by 
Lord Macaulay, who was Legal Mem- 
ber of Council under Lord Bentinck 
before the Mutiny in 1857, the course 
of educational policy has been entirely 
along western lines. There followed a 
period of copying and imitation of 
western ideas and customs, a dull period 
of debased national ideals, and this is 
only now beginning to be superseded 
by a real sense of national conscious- 
ness. When Mr. Gandhi spoke of 
“slave mentality” he meant to criticise 
those who had succumbed to the forces 
at work, dulling the imagination of the 
race and crushing its creative power. 
And among these forces he held the 
present educational system to be an 
important factor. Indians, however, 
are realizing more and more the abso- 
lute need for a universal education just 
as men in all the world are doing, and 
hundreds are cooperating in the schools 
and universities set up in the land by 
the government. Therefore, when sound 
criticism is made, it is made not at the 
idea of popular education, though that 
idea be new to the East, but only at the 
means by which education is given to 
the youth of the land, and at the sys- 
tem which seems to many to be too 
foreign, and too severely imposed from 
above, to be organic. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Poet and teacher 


The nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies have seen the coming of funda- 
mental social changes in the Hindu sys- 
tem of life. There is no denying that 
the impact of western culture and civili- 
zation has stirred the land deeply. 
There have arisen as a consequence 
many questions in men’s minds, ques- 
tions which are colored by new and 
western ideas of human equality, and a 
more complete social freedom, both of 
which must be guided by a stricter jus- 
tice; and there are those who wonder 
how far the Hindu system can be made 
compatible with these conceptions. 

In regard now to the present educa- 
tional system there can be no denying 
the many and great advantages which 
it has given India. Those who criticise 
lay chief stress upon two points: one, 
that it is not indigenous and therefore 
is not suited to the temperament of the 
people, and the other, that it is too 
highly controlled from above to be free. 
It is the examinational system which 


had its western origin in France in the 
time of Napoleon, and came to India 
by way of England, and it lacks the 
freedom from administrative authority 
which so characterized the early Ger- 
man university. If education like re- 
ligion can only be truly vital in pro- 
portion to its freedom from external 
authority, then Indian education is in 
dire distress, for under the nature of 
things the whole system is govern- 
mentally controlled. In this case, too, 
the government is not altogether an in- 
digenous one, and therefore, in spite of 
its good intentions, cannot understand 
the vital need of students. 

Moreover, the medium of instruction 
is in English, as we have said, and 
while granting all the benefits which 
this does confer, it is nevertheless not a 
mother tongue to the thousands of In- 
dians who receive their education in this 
way. The English language has, with- 
out question, brought India in touch 


with the world, made her articulate; it ~ 


has given to many of her sons a vital 
contact with a great literature, and 
opened up to them tremendous possi- 
bilities for cultural advancement by 
giving them access to the discoveries 
of western science and learning. Yet, 
when one has to learn of the great 
things of history as well as the simple 
matters of life through the means of a 
language which he has acquired after 
the age of twelve or thirteen, then edu- 
cation ceases to be organic, vital or 
natural. 

The path India must travel to gain 
the education she now recognizes to be 
vital to her well-being, is the path of 
wisdom and unprejudiced selection of 
the best that is before her. 

This spirit of synthesis is finding ex- 
pression in matters of education through 
the great poet of Bengal, Rabindranath 
Tagore. He has started a school at 
Bolpur which he calls Santiniketan or 
“Abode of Peace.” 
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lagore sits at the feet of a great French scholar, Professor Silvan Levi, in one of the Santiniketan 
class rooms beneath the trees 


There are, however, two other evi- 
dences of the attempt of Indians to 
work out their own educational prob- 
lems. The first is the great Central 
Hindu University at Benares. Benares 
is to the Hindus their chief place of 
pilgrimage, a Holy City like Hardwar, 
but even more important. Here thou- 
sands of people from all over the land 
come together each year to bathe in the 
Ganges and worship at the countless 
temples; and thus they have been com- 
ing centuries upon centuries. It is, 
therefore, very fitting that in the new 
era, when men began to place popular 
education on a far higher plane than 
ever before, that Benares should have 
been chosen as the site for the Central 
Hindu University, the chief place of 
Hindu learning. 

The University came into being dur- 
ing the war, when Maharajahs and the 
people of the land contributed to their 
first national college. The spirit was 
fine and the enthusiasm great at the 


beginning, but the growth of the Uni- 
versity was much too fast for its good 
health. The large sums contributed 
were lavished upon huge buildings and 
a gigantic plan, so that today one can 
hardly keep from feeling that it is shell 
with no meat within. There is none of 
the mellow quality of an ancient place 
of learning, of course; but on the other 
hand it lacks the youthful fervor of 
a new idea. The Central Hindu Uni- 
versity with its government subsidy, its 
teaching exclusively through the 
medium of English, its huge, shell-like 
buildings, and its lack of real vitality, 
is symbolic of much of the spirit in 
India today; the spirit of imitation, the 
spirit which lacks a creative energy and 
is willing to follow upon other men’s 
heels. 

It is significant that Mahatma 
Gandhi denounced this university as 
having failed to inject a new and crea- 
tive spirit into its curriculum, and that 
as a result of his denunciation a num- 
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ber of National Colleges sprang up dur- 
ing the days of non-cooperation. These 
attempted to give to India education 
on purely na- 
tional lines, and 
to collect together 
the great number 
of students who 
left the govern- 
ment schools at 
the bidding of 
Mahatma. 

These begin- 
nings in self-edu- 
eation show 
clearly the diver- 
sity of opinion in 
the land and the 
complexity of its 
problems. But 
they likewise 
show in various 
ways that the 
mind of India is 
awake to the vital 
need of education 
before Swaraj can 
be attained. 

The second evi- 
dence of the at- 
tempt of Indians 
to work out their 
own educational problem is to be found 
in the Gurukula of the Arya Samaj at 
Hardwar. This is an outcome of the 
more puritanic influences at work in 
Hindu society, and is the best example 
of the attempt to revive the ancient 
Indian educational system, and to make 
it applicable to the twentieth century. 
We might describe the Gurukula first 
before coming to Dr. Tagore’s larger 
ideas which are taking form at Santini- 
ketan. All of these three instances 
show India working for herself; but the 
latter, Tagore’s ideal, being fundamen- 
tally synthetic, is more characteristic 
of India’s greatest gift to the world. 

Gurukula means home of the Guru 
or teacher. In ancient India, after the 





Two of the Graduates of the Gurukula. 

These two young men hope to become doc- 

tors, and one wishes to go to America to 
complete his studies 


coming of the Aryans into the country 
from central Asia beyond the Khyber 
Pass, the education of the youth of the 
land was carried 
on by Gurus, each 
of whom collected 
in his home a 
number of boys. 
For the Brahman 
or member of the 
priest caste it was 
recognized that 
the ideal life was 
to spend twelve 
years thus as a 
student, away 
from the world 
and its influences. 

In order to 
reach the Guru- 
kula of the Arya 
Samaj, one must 
walk over the 
rocky bed of the 
Ganges in the dry 
season, crossing 
the narrow places 
where water yet 
flows upon impro- 
vised bridges of 
bamboo. The 
school is but a 
small group of low buildings far off in 
the jungles and under the ever snow- 
capped crests of the glorious Himalayas 
to the north. Monkeys swing across 
the path from time to time, and spotted 
deer dash away into the woods as one 
approaches. There are many peacocks, 
too, with gorgeous tails, and_ possibly 
an elephant track will lead over the 
road and dive down some nullah to the 
water’s edge. Thus here in the heart of 
the forest which has ever been so in- 
timately connected with her life, India 
goes once more to search out the 
realities. 

The Arya Samaj is an organization 
formed during the: last century. in de- 
fense of the Hindu faith, when the in- 
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fluence of Western ideas and of Chris- 
tian missionaries seemed to be breaking 


down the older structure. It is essen- 
tially a reform movement. It strips 
most of the accumulation of centuries 
from Hindu society, and declares that 


the four Vedas or ancient Hindu learn- 
ing ure God’s knowledge, and contain 
all religious truth as well as all science, 
at least in germ. There is nothing tem- 
porary or local in them. In 1902 a 
school was founded by this organiza- 
tion at Hardwar, the Holy City at the 
source of the Ganges, in which it has 
been attempted to revive many of the 
ancient ideas in education. The stu- 
dent comes at the age of eight and the 
parents are under pledge not to remove 
their sons until the expiration of the 
seventeen years’ course. He lives as 
near as possible according to the ancient 
ideal—away from the world in the 
beautiful forests of north India, and 
here he is kept from the contaminating 
life of the city while he receives a true 
Hindu education. This period of his 
life conforms as near as possible to the 
first period of the four divisions in 
Vedic life. Sanskrit is studied and like- 
wise some modern European languages 
and sciences; the medium of instruc- 
tion is vernacular and not English. 
Emphasis is put on Vedic ideas and 
ideals, that the graduate may take with 
him these treasures of ancient eternal 
truth to the world at large. Purity of 
mind and body is chiefly considered; 
for purity is an ideal of Vedic teaching. 
Likewise the students live a simple, 
hardy life on strict vegetarian diet, and 
they wear the saffron dress of the re- 
ligious orders. 

However, in spite of its inherent good 
qualities, the school, in its more funda- 
mental aspects, is built upon a narrow 
foundation. In its insistence that all 
truth is to be found in the Vedas alone, 
it rejects the fine things of other socie- 
ues. It is not synthetic. Yet in all 
revivals there are many expressions, 





A Guru of ancient India on the banks of 
the Sacred Ganges 


and in the modern revival of India the 
Gurukula of the Arya Samaj stands for 
a natural feeling and serves a useful 
purpose. 

The Poet Tagore’s idea is at once 
better known in the world at large 
through his writings and lectures when 
visiting the West, and infinitely more 
penetrating into the needs of India and 
humanity than the Gurukula Idea. He 
is an idealist who holds up before the 
world many of its shortcomings, giving 
an aim toward which we should work, 
and at the same time, in a more prac- 
tical vein, he experiments in a new 
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form of education which will create 
leaders for the future. 

The Poet’s idea is twofold. He sees 
first the needs of India to revive its 
creative spirit and to find its true means 
of expression, and after that he sees 
the needs of humanity at large to dis- 
cover its new and wider relationships, 
and its higher and more worthy am- 
bitions. With all the other clear 
thinkers of India he has reacted against 
the inorganic educational system offered 
by the Government. Examination un- 
der fear, he says, stifles the best in a 
student and kills his creative powers, 
as well as all ambition to learn purely 
for the sake of knowledge. The in- 
quisitive student has ceased to be, and 
the thousands of young men who go 
to the universities today go there chiefly 
to fit themselves to obtain a govern- 
ment post. A new spirit must be in- 
jected into education, a spirit which will 
develop imagination and sublimate the 
best in the student’s character. 

Thus with these ideas taking form 
within him, there came together gradu- 
ally at the feet of the Poet a small 
group of boys, as was the ancient cus- 
tom in India. In his belief in the asram 
and the influence of the Guru upon his 
students, the Poet is at one with the 
ideas of the leaders of the Arya Samaj. 
He feels that the personality of the 
teacher is strongest in character build- 
ing, and that our modern estrangement 
of teacher and student has resulted in 
real loss to the latter. Thus at San- 
tiniketan classes are small and they are 
held under the trees, the only school 
rooms, where the students gather about 
their masters. There are no examina- 
tions; there is as much discipline as 
necessary without the use of coercion, 
and the atmosphere of the place is as 
congenial as possible. Unlike the 
Gurukula, no antagonisms are fostered. 
The Poet is not a reformer in the nar- 
row sense of the term, and Santiniketan 
does not breathe of a revolt against 


evils in society. Rather does one feel 
that there is at least a perfectly natural 
attempt to bring the best out of the 
young men and women of India who 
are gathered there. The Poet does not 
believe in negation. He believes that 
India must first realize the best in her 
traditional culture, must know herself 
thoroughly, and then she will be able 
to override the narrow conceptions 
which are so universally held by people 
today. 

From the Santiniketan idea, the 
Visva-Bharati idea developed. 

“The aim of Visva-Bharati,” says the 
Poet, “is to acknowledge the best ideal 
of the present age in the center of her 
educational mission. The question 
therefore arises, what is the immediate 
step which she should take in order to 
fulfill her object? The first thing which 
must oecupy her attention is to con- 
centrate in this institution the different 
cultures of the East and West, espe- 
cially those which have taken their 
birth in India, or found shelter in her 
house. India must fully know herself 
in order to makes herself known to 
others. 

“Visva-Bharati is India’s invitation 
to the world, her offer of sacrifice to 
the highest truth of man.” 

The Poet has best described his idea 
of the Visva-Bharati in his book “Crea- 
tive Unity.” In all the world he feels 
there are men and women who are 
grasping the thought that the world is 
ever working toward a real sense of 
unity, and he would found a meeting 
place, a retreat, where these people may 
gather in an atmosphere congenial to 
them, and where they may study, con- 
tinue whatever research they are in- 
terested in, and meditate. He calls it 
@ university, but it is rather a univer- 
sity in the sense of a place of research. 
One man cannot make a place through 
his own personality alone, but instead 
it must be the result of many men’s 
gifts. . 
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The Village Reconstruction Department of Santiniketan is at Surul, a neighboring village. 
Here agriculture is taught by men trained in America 


Already from the West have come 
men of note to join with Orientals at 
the Visva-Bharati. Dr. Silvan Levi, a 
well-known French scholar, came last 
year, giving up his work at home to 
live for some months in India. This 
year there is Dr. M. Winternitz of 
Prague University, and Prof. Lesney. 
M. Benoit is from France, and Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Andgews, both English- 
men, have been with the Poet for many 
years. In the agricultural or village re- 
construction work, the very practical 
side of the education of Santiniketan, 
Miss Green, an American woman, works 
with Mr. Elmherst, an Englishman. A 
Russian, too, is there, and a Jewess 
from Palestine has brought excellent 
ideas in child education from America. 
Thus there is in this small community 
a true meeting of the East and West in 
the personalities of these people. 

Out upon the great plain of North 
Bengal Santiniketan has become a re- 
ality—a few thatch houses in the midst 
of a grove of shal and palm trees. The 
far expanse of this land which reaches 
to the flat horizon has had its appeal 
to the Poet. Only now and again it is 
broken by a tiny Santal village clus- 
tered about its pool of water and souree 
of life, over the bank of which palm 
trees lean, and breezes blow to carry 


a moist and cool air in the scorching 
days of summer. There is little or noth- 
ing of the material side developed and 
life is almost severely simple. How dif- 
ferent is this from the Central Hindu 
University, for in the Poet’s school the 
spirit is emphasized and not the form, 
and even though Santiniketan be but a 
beginning, yet are its origins deep 
rooted in the things which really count 
in life. 

There are those, however, who think 
that Tagore’s synthetic ideas are too 
limited to the intellectual plane to bene- 
fit India in her present condition. They 
feel that the people of the land have 
needed a jolt, that Gandhi has at least 
given them this, proving his keenness 
of vision. They believe in the efficacy 
of subverting the prevailing ideas of 
life, such as Jesus did; in the value to 
society of such books as Papini’s “Story 
of Christ,” or that remarkable work of 
Paul Richard’s “The Scourge of Christ.” 
These men feel that blood must run 
anew through the veins of India, that 
she must be transfigured by a living 
idea; the idea that her revelations from 
Vedic times onward until the present 
day are unique but not final. India, 
like all civilizations, has passed through 
a period when she has suffered from a 
sense of finality, and a belief only in 
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the past. The spirit of newness, the 
quality of growth is essential that each 
generation may live afresh. 

The plea of the men who think thus 
is that synthesis should be of the more 
fundamental faiths and beliefs of all 
peoples. If the West is to be under- 
stood in the East, it must come through 
grasping the religious conceptions which 
lie at the bottom of Western life. The 
Gospels must be read at Santiniketan 
as well as Shakespeare and Emerson. 
Likewise life there must face realities. 
Gandhi said students should tend their 
own latrines, and Vivekenanda, a gen- 
eration ago, thundered to the West in 
regard to the attitude of many who 
came to India: “We will clean our own 
Stygian stables.” A literary and a cul- 
tural revival are marks of an awak- 
ening, they are not causes of that 
awakening. Wells, in his Outline of 
History, passes over the Renaissance as 
a flowering only of the greater Ren- 
ascence or rebirth of Europe. 

These are excellent criticisms. India 
is indeed alive when it can produce 
such contrary thought. Opposition is 
a sign of health. Yet in spite of the 
value of these opinions Tagore, Santini- 
ketan, and the Visva-Bharati have their 
place in modern Indian life. There are 
those who hold -that the future can be 
built but slowly and through the ger- 
minating ideas which take form in the 
far corners of the world. A singing, 
underground stream may water the 
roots of a tree that its branches may be 
green; and the prayers of a recluse 
or a sanyasi of the forests may in some 
incomprehensible way bring peace into 
the world. India today has a place for 
her Gandhis and her Tagores; the secret 
of life is an understanding of its limit- 
less diversity. 

Today an evolutionary change is go- 


ing on in India. The Gurukula, San- 
tiniketan, and the National Schools of 
the Non-cooperative Movement are all 
serving to bring about this change, and 
at the present they indicate the fore- 
most attempts at working out an In- 
dian education for Indians. In this 
way each is important and valuable. 
However, the very fact that many 
young men refuse to go to any of these 
schools because they are not govern- 
mentally recognized, and _ therefore 
graduation from them is not an assur- 
ance of a job, is proof that the adminis- 
trative authority is so severe that it 
must sooner or later be broken by a 
growing popular consciousness. This 
fact indicates, as so many things indi- 
cate in India today, an enslavement of 
the soul which the great men like Ta- 
gore and like Gandhi are striving to 
overthrow. Freedom of self, the awak- 
ening of the creative forces of the land; 
these constitute the real Swaraj (self- 
government) of which people talk and 
of which so many dream. 

Machinery and the material spirit of 
the West which are penetrating India 
in more than one way are often criti- 
cised as the essential barriers to free- 
dom. But those who are fair-minded 
admit that not these alone, or the Eng- 
lish education, or the “Satanic” British 
Government are the essential evils. 
They lie in prejudices and social dif- 
ferences; in race discriminations; in a 
bureaucratic system which makes it 
difficult for Englishmen to sympatheti- 
cally know India and Indians; in pov- 
erty, and in ignorance. And all these 
things stand in need of enlightenment 
through education. Happily India has 
begun to catch the importance of this 
fundamental need and in divers ways 
she is struggling to fulfill it. 
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With a Camera in Foreign Lands 
By Charles d’Emery 


The Travels of a Man Whose Profession Leads Him All Over the World End 
Only to Begin at the Call to Still Farther and Stranger Lands 


FTER fifteen years of travel as a 
camera man, many strange expe- 
riences stand out vividly against the 
kaleidoscopic background of this won- 
derful globe of ours; for when a camera 
man wants to get a picture, chances are 
not considered handicaps. They are 
the very essence of existence; they fur- 
nish the thrills and the fascination that 
forever lead us on to other experiences. 
I have often been asked what gave 
me the biggest thrill. I have had 
plenty of them, many of them dra- 
matically picturesque, but after all the 
one that stands out is the one over 
which I had no control whatever, when 
fear of a swift and terrible death ac- 
tually saved my life. Yet in spite of 
my experience, I still maintain that the 
conquering of fear is the best safeguard 
one has in dangerous places. 

I was climbing along the walls of a 
gigantic cliff, the Devil’s Wall as it is 
called, that rises almost perpendicular 
from the most awe-inspiring mountain 
gorge in Switzerland—the Reuss, above 
Goschenon. The water dashes around 
a curve at the base of the cliff and 
smashes itself into such a fury that the 
mists are carried five hundred feet or 
more into the air, and from this place 
it continues to whip itself into a fur- 
ther fury against the jagged boulders 
that swerve the rushing, thundering 
stream sharply from one side to the 
other, at each obstruction dashing furi- 
ously into the air, a seething vortex of 
white water. 

I had carefully scrutinized the face 
of the rock wall with a pair of power- 
ful binoculars, and I figured that I 
could climb without much difficulty 
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along the left face of the canyon wall 
for a distance of a mile until I struck 
the Gotthardt Strasse, on the other side 
of the Teufel’s' Brucke (Devil’s 
Bridge), and from there I could pro- 
ceed to Andermatt, near by. For a 
quarter of a mile everything went well, 
then I came to a little ledge that 
stopped abruptly. The cliff rose a sheer 
thousand feet above me, there was no 
possibility of continuing further, but I 
found that by dropping about fifteen 
feet, I could proceed on a different level. 
So carefully lowering myself over, I 
dropped. 

I was so sure that I would not have 
to return this way, that I never gave it 
a thought. It certainly would be im- 
possible to get back to that ledge with- 
out the aid of a rope from above. On 
glacier work, or on any of the high 
ascents, one never goes alone, but this 
was just an afternoon’s fun, the main 
purpose was to gather Alpine roses and 
edelweiss. The best are always found 
in the most inaccessible places, where 
the tourist does not go. I had been 
born in these same mountains and I 
felt at home. 

Within a quarter of a mile of my 
goal, I came to a sudden end of my 
ramblings. On my right I could look 
straight down upon the thundering 
waters that foamed a milky white about 
five hundred feet below me. Above, 
on my left, there was just a nice, smooth 
wall of brown rock rising to the blue 
heavens for several thousand feet. In 
front, falling away to the right, at an 
angle of about fifty degrees, was a 
smooth, polished surface of glacial rock, 
about forty feet wide, that led straight 
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The Devil’s Gorge, along which Mr. dEmery with binoculars 
thought he had discovered a path 


downward—like a broad boulevard to 
the thunderous waters below. 

I knew that I could not go back the 
way I came, I simply had to cross that 
slippery place somehow. I sat down 
and thought of every possible expedient. 
I even thought of waiting until I could 
attract the attention of some other 
mountaineer on the opposite side of the 
canyon, about half a mile away, where 
the Gotthardt Strasse was plainly visi- 
ble, and then go back and await a rope. 
But in that solitude it seemed a remote 
chance. Finally I decided that al- 
though it was impossible to cross over 
in a horizontal line, it was possible to 
cross over diagonally, by giving my- 
self a strong push when leaving, figur- 
ing that it would land me on the other 


side a hundred feet 
further down. I 
slung my camera and 
alpine stick over 
first, in order to see 
where they would 
land. I saw at once 
that the angle at 
which I would cross 
would depend entirely 
on the force of my 
push-off. 

Moistening my 
hands with my 
tongue, to insure a 
firm grip for my start, 
I sat down upon the 
edge of the smooth 
rock, and shoved my- 
self violently as pos- 
sible away from the 
edge. Everything 
went well until the 
moisture on my hands 
wore off, and, on ac- 
count of the sun- 
heated rock, that hap- 
pened so quickly that 
by the time that I 
was out in the middle, 
my hands felt as 
polished as the rock itself, and I started 
down the incline with ever-increasing 
velocity. In a flash I saw the white 
water and the jagged rocks and knew 
that unless the next instant I managed 
to get over to the rough on the opposite 
side no one would ever see me again, 
dead or alive. My hair stood on end, 
and a cold sweat broke out over my 
body. But my hands were still flat 
out on the smooth rock, and the little 
moisture, caused by overpowering fear, 
brought me at once to a stop. Auto- 
matically, I gave myself an additional 
shove and landed on the other side. I 
was about one hundred and fifty feet 
below the point from which I had 
started on the other side, and sat for 
some time contemplating the greatness 
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who made our bodies 


of God 


of cla 


most impressive sight 
that I ever photographed 
was the House of Everlasting 
Fire in the heart of Kilauea 
Volcano on the Island of Hilo 
(Hawaii). The natives call 
it Hale Mau Mau. The main 
crater is nine miles in circum- 
ference. In places it looks like 
a turbulent sea frozen into 
solidity, with waves of slate- 
gray lava, frozen in the form 
of surf waves, which though 
firm are very hot. A network 
of crevasses, like the branches 
of a gigantic tree, split it up 
into innumerable sections. 
Many of them are smokeless, 
but from certain sections 
steam and sulphur fumes issue 
in tremendous volume. 

In the centre of the crater, 
whose walls rise perpendicu- 
larly for six hundred feet 
above the crater bed, is a 
smaller crater, about half a 
mile in diameter. The depth 
varies according to the height 
of the lava within, which 
fluctuates, sometimes over- 
flowing the edge and then 
sinking several hundred feet 
below the rim. This smaller 
crater is always active, the 
lava being in a molten state, 
although the surface looks 
slaty black, covered with 
cracks and open sore spots of 
dull red, amid a swirling blue 
and yellow haze, that becomes darker 
in color as it ascends and cools. The 
heat of the boiling lava sends up a tre- 
mendous column of heated air, that 
carries with it gases and fumes to a 
height of several miles. As nature ab- 
hors a vacuum, this air must be re- 
placed by outside air. The replacing 





A photograph taken under difficulties. 
the sculptor (with his hat on), planning the Civil War 
Memorial now being carved on the face of Stone Moun- 
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Gutzon Borglum, 


tain, Georgia 


of this air creates a strong current or 
draft across the surface of the large 
crater, taking with it the smoke and 
fumes of Hell’s Kitchen, as it is called, 
and sucking it down over the rim and 
walls of the House of Everlasting Fire 
like a gigantic Niagara of smoke. It is 
an impressive sight in the day, but it 
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is at night that one stands in awe and 
looks down into the tremendous cruci- 
ble, when the cracks are vivid zigzag 
streaks of crimson and gold, when every 
explosion appears as a fountain of 
liquid fire, at times a hundred feet in 
height. Some of my photographs show 
twenty of these eruptions at one time, 
each one representing the explosion of 
hundreds of tons of lava. It issues 
from the lava lake in an oily-looking 
form, exploding from the core outwards 
so violently that it is turned into a sub- 
stance that has the look of hair. The 
1atives call it the hair of the Goddess 
Pelee, who lives within the house of 
fire. If you take this substance into 
your hands and crush it, although it 
feels soft to the first touch, you will 
find that your hands are bleeding, for 
they have been pierced by thousands 
of strands of spun lava glass. 

In the day it is not possible to get 


© EF. M. Newman from Publishers Photo Service 
A part of the great crater of Hale Mau Mau photographed at night by the glow 
of the fiery furnace 


very satisfactory results with a camera, 
on account of the bluish haze that fills 
the bottom of the crater. But while 
it was still light, I fastened the cameras, 
both still and movie, upon a small 
sledge, and anchored them with ropes 
fastened to some large pieces of lava 
above and behind the crater’s edge. 

As darkness came, the big pit in 
front of me took on a golden hue. 

For hours the smoke completely 
blotted out the bottom of the crater; 
then, as if by magic, it just seemed to 
dissolve, and for a few minutes I could 
see into the very heart of the gigantic 
crucible, and an instant later it once 
more filled with an impenetrable yellow 
sulphur smoke. 

Yet always along the walls of the 
crater there was that cold current of 
air, often impregnated with sulphur, 
that at the end of my fourteen hours’ 
watch left my eyes so dry that they 
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Crowds at the funeral of Yuan Shi Kai, seen from the great wall of Pekin. It was this funeral 
that was halted for twenty minutes because Mr. d’Emery stood over the gate through which, 
it was to pass 


fairly seemed to creak from lack of 
moisture. Above it was a pillar of 
smoke that extended for miles in the 
air, and reflected the fires below. For 
hour after hour I gazed into the cruci- 
ble, without tiring, sometimes flat on 
my face, to escape as much of the 
smoke as possible, at other times gaz- 
ing, with hands across my knees, into 
the fiery world at my feet. The con- 
trasting blackness of an intense night 
was overhead, and the continuous thun- 
derings of mighty explosions, whose vi- 
brations shook the crater continuously, 
were in my ears. 


HAD read a great deal about 

Chinese superstition, as-I had to 
make a journey of ten thousand miles 
in the Celestial Empire. And I had seen 
a little. I had seen the Chinese farmer 
make up parties, armed with flags and 
firecrackers, to go over some field that 
had been in some way or other invested 
with an evil spirit, and put the spirits 
to flight by waving the flags and shoot- 


ing the firecrackers. But these, I 
thought, were poor coolies, perhaps un- 
able to read or write. It was in Peking, 
on July fourth of 1916 during the 
funeral of Yuan Shi Kai, the President 
of the Chinese republic, that I arrayed 
myself on the side of the spirits. On 
the day of the funeral I was making 
movies of the American troops exercis- 
ing on top of the Peking Wall. This 
will give you some idea of the size of 
that wall. It was about two hundred 
feet wide in places. The huge Chien 
Mien Gate is part of it. Underneath 
it are several great arches through 
which pass the boulevards of the city. 
The central arch or gate is sealed, ex- 
cept when used by royalty. It was going 
to be used by the procession, which was 
to come ‘out the portals of the Forbid- 
den City, and down the Grand Boule- 
vard. 

On both sides of the Boulevard were 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese, held 
in line by an almost solid line of 
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If the camera with which this picture of Greek and Armenian refugees from Smyrna was 
taken had not looked like a valise, it would never have passed the Turkish guards 


Chinese soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
The distance was about two miles. 

Through the centre of this the 
funeral moved until within above five 
hundred feet of me. There it came to a 
halt. At the head was the crimson car- 
rier, containing the sarcophagus, sup- 
ported on the shoulders of two hundred 
and eighty-eight men, all dressed in 
crimson, for that is the mourning color 
of China. For twenty minutes they 
stood still, and as far as I could see, 
for no apparent reason. I was vainly 
trying to solve the puzzle, when an 
American officer rushed breathlessly to 
me (he had to climb about two hundred 
steps on the run). 

“For heaven’s sake,’ he told me, 
“come over to one side, you are directly 


over the main gate, and they cannot 
pass until you get away from the arch 
under which his spirit must pass.” 


HORTLY after the burning of Smyrna 

I had the occasion to visit Tur- 
key. Just about this time the Turks 
ordered all Greeks and Armenians out 
of Anatolia. Most of these refugees 
came to Constantinople on the gamble 
that from there the Near East Relief 
or the Grecian Government would be 
able to take care of them. In many in- 
stances these refugees walked many 
hundreds of miles, living on nothing 
but boiled grass for food. By the time 
they arrived on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, most of them were more dead 
than alive. In fact, many of them 




















died after they attained their goal. 
Some o! them dropped dead at the very 
portals of what they thought would be 
a haven 

As fast as they came they were placed 
into camps, five of the greatest ones 
being on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
under the guns of the Allied fleet. The 
greatest of these was the old barracks 
at Scutari, an immense military camp. 
A section of this was used for the 
refugees but under conditions so 
crowded that an average of sixty of 
them died every twenty-four hours 
from typhus, smallpox, diphtheria, and 
starvation. In a stable that used to 
house forty horses, three thousand 
refugees were placed. I knew this to 
be a fact and never having seen photo- 
graphs of them, I wondered if it were 
possible to get some. 

Naturally the Turks were not very 
anxious to have conditions such as this 
broadcasted and so to be seen with a 
camera anywhere about such a place 
would lead to no end of trouble for a 
camera man. 

But I managed to make arrange- 
ments to go without one and, with some 
well-known people who had expressed 
a desire to come along, went to look 
over the ground. One of the party 
stayed about fifteen seconds and the 
three others about three minutes. 

In the cellar were many rooms whose 
floors were about three feet below the 
level of the Bosphorus, with perhaps 
a small window near the top level with 
the ground outside. In one of these 


rooms, less than twenty feet square, 
a hundred refugees had been placed 
during 


the course of thirty days. 
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Ninety-two of these died from typhus, 
smallpox and starvation. 


Late that afternoon I went back 
and made a picture of it. There had 
been strict instructions against pho- 
tography, but I was using an 8 x 10 
camera which the guards thought was 
a suitcase. It really looked like one. 
It was necessary to shoot a flash, and I 
did not dare to try that upstairs. I 
left with the one picture intending to 
come back late in the evening. About 
ten o’clock I took a motor launch from 
Constantinople and, following as close 
to the shores as we dared, we ran about 
twelve miles up the Bosphorus with- 
out showing a light on board our 
launch. Arriving at the Gates, the 
guard, of course, had been changed, and 
with my suitcase and Miss Allen, a 
Near East Relief worker, to whom credit 
is due for my entrance, I once more 
found myself within the camp. While 
I was making the picture, two babies 
died and the mournful wail of the 
mothers in that awful pest hole made 
me think that Christianity was a fail- 
ure, for there out in the darkness were 
enough fighting machines representing 
enough governments to do practically 
anything that they desired. As one of 
the young diplomats put it to me some 
time later, when I asked him if he had 
visited any of the camps, “Wuy 
SHOULD I SPOIL MY LIFE BY LOOKING AT 
ANYTHING LIKE THAT?” 

These are only a few of the inter- 
esting experiences that travelers some- 
times fall heir to; but whether small 
or great, they furnish the stimulus that 
makes an old traveler forever a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth. 
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AFTER THE ELECTION—WHAT? 


SIOR those who believe with this magazine that America is 
| preparing to take her full and “official” place in world 
_ relationships, the election this year is an event of unusual 
importance. It will be followed, whichever party wins, 
by a freer and fairer consideration of foreign affairs than 
we have had since the rejection of the Versailles Treaty by the 
Senate. This will be an inevitable result from the laying of the 
“isolation” bogey by all parties during the campaign. As Our Wor. 
pointed out when the campaign began, no party could be found 
“with soul so dead” to realities that it was willing even to mention 
the word isolation. And so it has continued until Election Day. 

When the result is known, a day or two after this issue is pub- 
lished, it will be possible for Republicans, Democrats, and Progres- 
sives to unite on the minimum program on which they have agreed. 
This will include our joining the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, set up by the League of Nations, our effective cooperation 
in carrying out the Dawes Plan, and our participation, in some 
degree, in future plans for disarmament. 

Going forward with this common program will serve two definite 
purposes—it will lift our foreign relations above party bias and bick- 
ering and it will secure tangible results. In the friendlier atmos- 
phere that will follow it should be possible to again survey in the 
light of reason instead of in the fog of bitterness and prejudice such 
a question as our joining the League of Nations. 

A cheering time of opportunity is here for those who wish to see 
America a great neighbor to the world—a neighbor that has the 
humility of strength and the courage of loyalty to her better self. 











WILL AMERICA DENY HER OWN? 


JN the months just ahead, while the Geneva Protocol for 

the outlawry of war is being discussed all over the world, 

this country must face a time of real soul-searching. It 

is inconceivable that the truculence that has marked the 

comment of some newspapers and some campaign 
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speeches should continue long after the election. We have a sav- 
ing sense of fitness that should protect us from that folly. The 
American people are not likely to deny their own great dream for 
the abolition of war when nearly all the other nations of the world 
accept it and then ask us to join with them in working for its realiza- 
tion. They will overlook the wordgof their President, spoken in the 
stress of a campaign, about their unwillingness to accept dictation 
from other nations, because they find it as hard to accept those 
words seriously as the rest of the world has. What will concern 
them and concern them profoundly will be the great reality of what 
was actually accomplished at Geneva. In that reality they see the 
fulfillment, even beyond their hope, of what they have striven for 
during a half century and more. They do not forget that Andrew D. 
White and his colleagues at the first Hague conference in 1897 and 
Joseph H. Choate and his colleagues at the second Hague confer- 
ence in 1907 worked with unflagging zeal, backed by united Ameri- 
can opinion, for the beginnings of international arbitration. Nor 
can they forget that the consummation of those beginnings came at 
Geneva this past month through a plan formulated by their fellow 
Americans, General Tasker H. Bliss and Professor James T. Shotwell. 

To ask them now to deny their own because it has been accepted 
by others would be amusing, if it were not fraught with “grave 
consequences.” 





GERMANY COMING INTO THE LEAGUE 


2G URING the past few months events have moved steadily 
toward the admission of Germany into the League of Na- 
tions. There has been strong opposition to this in Ger- 
many as well as among the present League members, but 
on both sides pro-League sentiment: seems to have tri- 
umphed. German statesmen realize that, if their military force 
must be regulated by the disarmament provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty, and if their financial affairs must be governed by the opera- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, it is better for them to be in a position to 
discuss the application of these measures from a seat in the Council 
of the League. Germany wishes to participate in the coming impor- 
tant decisions on security, arbitration and disarmament. The Saar 
Valley is an example of one of the situations in which the Germans 
hope to better their position by obtaining League membership. 
France, England and the other European members decided that 
they would be better off with Germany in the League. Nowadays 
there is little support for the theory that Central Europe must be 
kept impotent to secure the safety and prosperity of Europe, and most 
statesmen have been converted to the desire to help Germany meet 
her obligations. German efforts to pay reparations can be aided 
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and controlled more easily with Germany in the League, and the 
general acceptance of the Dawes Plan leaves the way open. 

It is understood from sources that may be trusted that the pro- 
cedure of German admission was privately agreed upon before the 
recent Assembly adjourned. Germany is to be received into mem- 
bership by a special meeting to be held in December or January in 
which the members will be represented by their European ambassa- 
dors. The only question as yet undecided is whether or not Germany 
is to have a permanent seat on the Council. 

German membership in the League will be a long step forward 
in the world’s progress. It could hardly have been effected earlier, 
as it has taken six years to convince the majority of European peoples 
that their future security depends on finding a way of working with 
their former enemies. It is too much to expect that the bitterness 
and enmity left by the war should have faded so soon. But the 
pressure of facts has convinced practical men of affairs that the 
economic problems of Europe must be worked out by all concerned, 
and that progress cannot be made by the imposition of terms on a 
beaten enemy. 

As this issue of Our Wor tp goes to press we have a striking piece 
of evidence that the world is now ready to work with Germany. 
The $110,000,000 of the loan to Germany which was assigned to the 
United States was oversubscribed five times on the day it was offered. 
Six months ago it is doubtful whether one-tenth of this sum could 
have been secured for Germany in the financial markets of this 
country. The world is moving fast on the road to economic recovery. 





MACDONALD ENDS HIS FIRST TERM 


RING its eight months of power, the Labor Government, 
headed by Ramsay MacDonald, has always been in un- 
stable equilibrium. Having only a minority in the House 
of Commons, it could have been dismissed at any time 
by an adverse combination of Conservatives and Liberals. 

The latter, however, have refrained until now through fear of fore- 

ing an unpopular general election on the country, the third in two 

years. At last, however, the tension grew too strong and the break 
came by a vote on a comparatively unimportant matter. 

This is no time to review the accomplishments of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as one would for a statesman who takes his final departure 
from the political stage. In the opinion of most, we have not seen 
the last of Labor on the Government benches. But let us see how 
affairs have progressed under this much-feared regime. It seems to 
us that in MacDonald’s eight months’ tenure of office more has been 
accomplished in the field of foreign affairs than in the five years 
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preceding. Success here has depended essentially on reaching an 
accord with France and developing a policy on which those two 
nations might agree as a foundation for the economic recovery of 
Europe. Lloyd George, Bonar Law and Baldwin failed successively 
to find this accord. MacDonald seems to have brought it about. 
Perhaps the most important milestone of his career was the adoption 
by the London Conference of the experts’ plan and the working out 
of its practical application. Europe is, at last, on the road to recovery 
and it is certain that the Labor party has thereby acquired greatly 
increased prestige at home and abroad. 

As the Government falls MacDonald was moving forward to the 
even more important steps of his program. Working with France 
through the vehicle of the League of Nations, England has helped 
put through the protocol of security and arbitration. She is plan- 
ning for the disarmament conference, set for June, 1925. No sen- 
sible observer can deny that these projects are as yet far from the 
stage of actual accomplishment. To the old style diplomacy of 
Europe they are radical proposals, going far beyond anything done 
in the past. Nevertheless, with the accord now existing, they may 
well be brought to pass. If so, 1925 will be the most constructive 
year in the world’s history for many generations. 

These projects are further imperilled by the fall of the Labor 
Government. If MacDonald is not returned to power by the general 
election there is danger that his successor may fail to work in har- 
mony with France and the other Allies, that the old impasse may 
be renewed, that the progress already made may be lost, that the 
bright prospects for the future may be brought to nothing. 

The world waits anxiously, therefore, for the voice of Britain at 
the polls, and the shape and direction that it gives to British foreign 
policy. We have seen here in the United States how narrow partisan 
motives injected into the conduct of foreign affairs can_ partly 
paralyze a nation’s effectiveness in contributing its share toward 
world progress. We hope fervently that these partisan motives will 
not prevail in Great Britain, that, whether or not MacDonald is 
returned to power, the next Government will recognize and main- 
tain the results already attained and will continue the work on the 
lines laid down. 
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Mas LEAGUE INVITES WORLD TO 
OUTLAW WAR 


ol Y THE adoption of the Protocol of security, arbitration 
and disarmament, the Fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations has offered to the governments of the world a 
plan whose purpose is to end war once and for all. It 
would do this by reinforcing the existing League Cove- 
nant and by two new contributions to the subject of permanent peace. 
The first of the two new contributions is from the draft treaty of 
disarmament and arbitration drawn up by General Tasker Bliss, 
Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia, and eight other Amer- 
icans. It defines an aggressor nation as a state refusing to accept a 
ruling or a summons made by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, and amplified in several respects, is incor- 
porated in the Protocol. The second new contribution is contained 
in an amendment carried by the Japanese in the closing days of the 
Assembly. This amendment extends the sphere of League influ- 
ence to causes of war adjudged by the Permanent Court to be solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the state, by providing that a 
matter so adjudged need not be considered closed, but may be re- 
ferred back to the League Council or Assembly. An integral part of 
the Protocol is the projected international conference on disarma- 
ment, called subject to ratification of the Protocol by a majority of 
permanent members of the League Council and by ten other member 
states. If ratified, the Protocol will come into force if and when a 
plan for reduction of armaments is adopted. All nations will be 
invited to take part in it. 
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BRINGING GERMANY INTO 
THE LEAGUE 


j)HE NEWS that Germany was ready to seek a place in the 

















League of Nations and that the other Powers were ready 
to accord her a seat on the Council was practically par- 
allel in interest with the progress of plans for arbitration 
and security. If the disarmament conference now sched- 
uled for the spring is to be successful, Germany is needed in it; and 
undoubtedly Germany wants to be in it. The decision taken by 
the German Government in Berlin to indicate its intention to enter 
the League and to inquire of the Powers whether conditions out- 
lined for Germany’s participation would be guaranteed, is regarded 
in Geneva as making certain Germany’s admission—probably at a 
special session in the course of the winter. 

Turkey also has signified her intention of joining the League. 
A Turkish delegate came this year to discuss before the Council the 
question of the frontier between Turkey and the Arab state of Irak, 
under British mandate. He is reported to have said that a Turkish 
application for membership wanted only the formal action of the 
National Assembly in November. 

An American proposal, second only in importance to the big 
questions of arbitration and disarmament, which the League has 
taken up also, is the codification of international law. On the ini- 
tiative of a Swedish delegate, a resolution has gone through the 
Assembly authorizing a commission of experts to consult interna- 
tional bodies and authorities and prepare a tentative program of 
the points which might best be taken up in a first conference. 
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Europe Talks Disarmament 


O DOUBT has been left by the 

European nations in the Fifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
that they do not want to have another 
armament conference in America. The 
first speech of Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, of Great Britain, emphasized 
the difficulty for heads of European 
governments of attending a conference 
in the United States. Other delegates 
made it clear that land disarmament is 
regarded as primarily a concern of 
Europe. The passage of the resolution 
which led to the drafting of the new 
Protocol of arbitration and_ security 





settled the disarmament issue certainly 
and finally by including a provision 
for a conference on limitation of arma- 
ments under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. 

Although 


American cooperation is 





earnestly desired and will be sought, 
reports from America of official dislike 
for this move and of expressions of 
doubt in Washington whether the 
United States would take part in the 
conference under such circumstances 
neither caused surprise nor changed the 
attitude in the League. Navies were 
another matter, the spokesmen of the 
European states contend; the United 
States had something solid to offer for 
concessions, in the restriction of its own 
sea power. Now there is a feeling that 
the United States might attempt to bal- 
ance off modifications in its war debt 
policy for reductions in European land 
armaments; and, despite their desire 
for easier terms on their debts, that is 
a form of pressure which the European 
states obviously desire to avoid in the 
delicate national concern of military 
strength. 
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The Danish Cabinet has approved a bill for complete disarmament. 


fortable like that?” 


“Don’t you feel uncom 


the overburdened but startled Hollander is pictured as saying by 
Notenkraker, of Amsterdam 
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KCONSTRUCTION in 


Austria and Hungary 
was prominent among the 
many matters in the League’s 
creat, volume of business. The 


progress being made in the 
omie recovery of both 
those countries, under the aus- 
pices of the League and with 
the aid of international loans 
which it made possible, was 
shown strikingly in reports to 
the Council and Assembly. 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Bos- 


ecol 





ton, the High Commissioner 
in Hungary, told of the suc- 
cessful organization of the 
new national bank and the 
gradual stabilization of the 


currency and increase of rev- 
enues. He declared that it 
would only be possible to or- 
ganize such work and get the 
services of through 
an institution like the League. 


experts 


The report for Austria was 
even more impressive. Dr. Zimmer- 
mann, of Holland, the High Commis- 
sioner, showed that it had been pos- 
sible to balance the national budget 
at a higher figure than had been ex- 
pected, and indicated that modifica- 
the League’s control and 
further financial autonomy for Austria 
might begin to be considered. Chan- 
cellor Seipel, of Austria, appearing be- 
fore the Council for his country, made 
a moving statement of Austria’s efforts 
for stabilization of her finances and 
lor revival after the depression which 
so nearly caused the ruin of the nation. 
satisfaction with the 
Commissioner’s report, upon which he 
laid great weight. It was felt that there 


tions in 


He expressed 


was a better agreement between the 
League and Austrian officials than had 


been achieved at any previous meeting. 





“Out at last,” says Europe as she emerges into the 
light of economic sanity, according to the London Star 


Dodging the Issue of Mesopotamian Oil 


N THE initiative of Great 

Britain, the contest with Turkey 
over the boundary between the Arab 
state of Irak, under British mandate, 
and the Turkish Republic, was brought 
before the Council. Lord Parmoor, for 
Great Britain, argued that the ques- 
tion for settlement concerned the north- 
ern frontier between Turkey and the 
Vilayet of Mosul. Fethi Bey, the Turk- 
ish spokesman, who came to Geneva 
in answer to the League’s invitation, 
argued that the question concerned the 
disposition of the entire Vilayet of 
Mosul. There was much argument 
about the reliability of British against 
Turkish figures for the proportions of 
Turks and Arabs in the Vilayet—the 
British showing a large Arab majority 
and the Turks a large Turkish major- 
ity. But the debate was chiefly dis- 
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tinguished for the masterly manner in 
which both sides avoided any mention 
either of the resources of petroleum in 
this Mesopotamian district or the stra- 
tegic mountain ranges protecting Mosul 
from the 
north—really 
the chief 
causes of con- 
tention be- 
tween them 
over its con- 
trol. It was 
decided that 
the Council 
would send a 
Commis- 
sion to study 
the situation. 


Intellectual 
Cooperation or 


Competition? 


FTER 

sharp 
criticisms by 
delegates 
from Great 
Britain and 
her Domin- 
ions, the As- 
sembly ac- 
cepted an offer by France to give a 
villa and an appropriation of a million 
francs for an International Institute in 
Paris. When the proposal was first 
made in the Council and approved and 
referred to the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, it was at once 
evident that the sensibilities of the na- 
tions were as easily aroused over this 
matter of culture as over any question 
of political or economic rights. Berg- 
son, the French philosopher, advanced 
his nation’s offer in committee. Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, of England, attacked 
it at once as a move which would tend 
to subordinate what should be an in- 
ternational enterprise to the influence 





British apprehension of the results of effect of the 

Dawes Committee plan on some of the major British 

Industries is pictured in this cartoon from the Evening 
News, London 


of one nation. The French plan to en- 
dow an institute in Paris as a world 
center for the exchange of cultural edu- 
cation, under League auspices and con- 
trol, was forced through to the Assem- 
bly by hard 
fighting, with 
the British 
and Domin- 
ion delegates 
endeavor- 
ing constantly 
to have it 
located in 
Geneva. The 
support of 
Belgium, 
Italy, Spain 
and the cen- 
tral European 
states carried 
the plan to 
adoption. The 
British oppo- 
sition resulted 
in the passage 
of strict con- 
ditions in- 
tended to 
keep the In- 
stitute in 
France defi- 
nitely under 
the control and direction of the League’s 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 

Italy immediately followed suit with 
an offer to found an institute for the 
Unification of Private Law in Rome, 
also under League administration, 
which was likewise accepted. 

The outcome of the whole discussion 
is that two schools of opinion have de- 
veloped in League circles. One holds 
that if the French and Italian initia- 
tives result in a reasonably friendly 
international competition in intellectual 
endeavor, subject to League direction, 
it may not prove to be a bad thing. 
The other holds that the French move 
is a departure from League principles, 
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THE COATROOM OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


“The gentleman from Germany does not need a check. I'll recognize his belongings without 
it.” That is the opinion of Kladderadatsch, of Berlin 


and creates a dangerous tendency to 
substitute the dissemination of a na- 
tional culture for the spread of the idea 
and practice of international coopera- 
tion for which the League has stood. 


HE scope of the month’s work 
of the Assembly and Council can 
only be indicated in the space at dis- 


posal. A volume could easily be writ- 


ten on each annual session. The 
administration of mandates and plebi- 
scite areas, such as the Saar coal region 
between France and Germany, was ap- 
proved. The reports of the Commissions 
devising means of control of the traffic 
in women and children, working for im- 
provement of world health conditions, 
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Izvestiya of Moscow pictures Trotsky shaking 

hands with Sun Yatsen, to the alarm of 

Peking, which sees in that a figurative fore- 

cast of the friendship of the workers of China 
with Soviet Russia 


giving relief to refugees, and studying 
problems of communications and tran- 
sit came up for consideration. The suc- 
cessful mediation of the League in dis- 
putes such as that between Poland and 
Lithuania over the Baltic port of 
Memel or that. between Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, with the aid of the 
World Court, was recorded. Useful 
achievements in the protection of 
minorities, particularly in central Eu- 
rope, were shown, and permanent Com- 
missioners for this work were appointed. 
In the fight against the drug trade, the 
Commission concerned reported plans 
for a second international conference 
on the production and sale of opium, 
and also a special Far Eastern confer- 
ence with chief regard to China, where 


great trouble has been experienced in 
attempts to check the growing of poppy 
for opium. A world-wide campaign of 
propaganda against the use of harmful 
drugs was also planned. 

Care for children was taken up by 
the League as a matter of special con- 
cern. The Assembly adopted the Ge- 
neva Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, and voted to transfer the work 
of the International Association for the 
Protection of Children to the League 
Secretariat. 

San Domingo applied for member- 
ship, and was admitted by unanimous 
vote in the Assembly—making the roll 
of States in the League fifty-five. 

The work of the International Labor 
Office, cooperating with the League, 
showed an important recent develop- 
ment in the agreement at an interna- 
tional conference in Berne regarding the 
eight-hour working day. ‘This prin- 
ciple, based on the Convention adopted 
at a previous Washington Conference, 
was recommended to governments for 
ratification. 


The Allies Investigate Germany’s Army 





ROBABLY the last Allied military 
inspection of Germany was begun 

by a mission of officers and experts, 
according to the arrangement worked 
out during the summer at the confer- 
ences in London between Allied and 
German delegates. At the end of the 
present inquiry, it is proposed that 
military supervision of Germany shall 
be transferred to the Council of the 
League of Nations. The present govern- 
ment of France has assented to this 
scheme, which has been discussed dur- 
ing the Fifth Assembly of the League 
at Geneva. A Commission with experts 
representing all the nations on the 
Council is to be appointed, to exercise 
the right of periodic inspections of Ger- 
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many’s military establishment for a 
long term of years to come. 
Meanwhile, the German Government 
declared its intention, in accordance 
with a pledge made to the extreme 
Nationalist faction, to circulate an of- 
ficial noterepudiat- 
ing that clause of 
the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which fas- 
tens the responsi- 
bility for the war 
upon Germany. It 
was blocked by the 
quick opposition 
both of the Allies 
and the neutrals in 
the League. Not 
only the leaders of 
Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, 
and Italy, but also 
men like Nansen, 
of Norway, and 
Branting, of 





marks which were called for under the 
terms of the Allied-German agreement 
worked out at the reparations confer- 
ence in London in the summer; and, 
with the additional sums turned over 
by the French and Belgian officials in 
the Ruhr from 
their last customs 
revenues there, 
Germany was 
credited with a 
reparations total of 
some _ 80,000,000 
gold marks. 
France revived 
the provisions of a 
1921 law charging 
26 per cent duty 
on imports from 
Germany. For 
French importers 
the practice was 
announced of pay- 
ing 74 per cent of 
the total of all 





Sweden, warned 


issuing of the note at this time would 
have had. 


Germany Starts Payment to the Allies 





ITH the arrival of Owen D. 

Young, the American Agent- 
General for Reparations, in Berlin, the 
working of the Dawes Committee plan 
for the payment of war damages by 
Germany to the Allies began. The ar- 
rangement between the French and Bel- 
gian officials and German industrialists 
in the Ruhr Valley by which German 
industries in the occupied zones had 
been operated was superseded. Instead, 
a percentage of all orders being filled 
by German firms was to go to the credit 
of the Transfer Committee, for the 
reparations account. During Septem- 
ber Germany met the payments in gold 


A German view of the plans for German 


nd a ys economic rehabilitation. From Simpliciss- 
) > mus, of Munich 
effect which the 


orders to the Ger- 
man exporters, and 
assigning the bal- 
ance to the repa- 
rations account to be repaid to the 
German firms by their government. 
The French action has brought violent 
protests from Germany. Many ship- 
ments of German goods were reported 
to be temporarily held up, pending the 
final settlement of this as well as other 
outstanding trade issues; but it was not 
expected that the ruling would change. 
Great Britain has a similar practice 
under a Reparations Recovery Act. 
Owen D. Young, the Agent-General 
for reparations, leaving Berlin for 
Paris, announced himself as fully satis- 
fied with the way in which the German 
xovernment had begun to meet its 
obligations. In the program for inter- 
nal revival in Germany, plans were be- 
ing made for a reduction in railway 
freight rates and coal prices, an in- 
erease of the Reichsbank credit quota, 
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extension of periods on bills of ex- 
change, regulation of lending terms, 
control of the foreign exchange market, 
and cuts in business taxes. 

In the United States, Great Britain 
and Europe, the responsible bankers 
were making plans for the floating of 
the proposed $200,000,000 loan to Ger- 
many, and the contract for it was signed 
in London on October 10th. The shares 
underwritten by the various markets 
are as follows: $110,000,000 in United 
States, £12,000,000 in Great Britain, 
£1,500,000 in Belgium, £3,000,000 in 
France, £2,500,000 in Holland, 100,000,- 
000 lire in Italy, 25,200,000 kroner in 
Sweden, £3,000,000 in Switzerland. It 
has been arranged that the small figure 
needed to complete the full amount will 
be taken in Germany. The contract for 
the issue became effective upon receipt 
of official notification from the Repara- 
tion Commission that it has completed 
its action subordinating present repara- 
tions claims against Germany to the 
lien of this loan. 

In the Ruhr Valley, the French and 
Belgian authorities brought to an end 
the customs barrier which they had set 
up between the occupied area and the 
rest of Germany. The return of rail- 
ways and industries to German admin- 
istration, subject to international super- 
vision, also commenced. Allied troops 
were withdrawn from the Dortmund 
zone; political prisoners, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were liberated; and people 
exiled for opposition to the Allied au- 
thorities began to return to their homes. 


A Trade War Between the Allies and Germany 


HE 





trouble between England, 


France and Germany over the re- 
adjustment of trade relations, already 
forecasted in these columns, has devel- 
oped to a point of sharper conflict. With 
the deadlocking of a British attempt to 
negotiate a new commercial treaty with 
Germany and with the disclosure of a 


German plan to raise tariffs consider- 
ably in order to protect German fac- 
tories and shut out foreign goods, the 
outlines of the situation have been made 
clearer. It is becoming a cause of keen 
concern not only to England and 
France, but to Europe generally, and 
to America as well. 

The first point is that the commer- 
cial advantages assured to the Allies 
under the terms of the peace treaty 
lapse on January 10th—including the 
provision for free importation into Ger- 
many of the products of Alsace and 
Lorraine. France, as a result of secur- 
ing the iron resources of Lorraine 
through the winning of the war, has the 
basis for a great steel industry of whose 
production she can absorb only about 
one-third. Foreign markets are to be 
found for the remainder, and the 
natural market for a great part of it is 
Germany. Hence France is seeking a 
new commercial accord with Germany, 
to include a three-year extension of free 
importation from Alsace and Lorraine. 

Great Britain, in her negotiations for 
a trade treaty with Germany, met a 
demand for “most-favored nation” 
treatment at the same time that Ger- 
man tariffs were to be raised. Since 
British tariffs are low, amounting to 
practical freedom of trade in most 
cases, the advantage to Germany and 
disadvantage to Great Britain was 
obvious. The result was a deadlock, 
and the expression in London of much 
anxiety for the British position in what 
is “the second most important market 
outside the Empire.” Industrial ex- 
perts are giving the closest study to the 
problem, and advising the government; 
while the Federation of British Indus- 
tries is opposing a new Franco-German 
industrial and trade accord reported to 
be under way on the Continent. 

With German industry thoroughly 
overhauled and ready to start rapid 
production under the reparations pro- 
gram, a serious trade war might easily 





















develop. The only solution which some 
observers see is the one, tentatively dis- 
cussed from time to time, to revive 
general economic relations with Russia 
and begin the necessary financing of 
Russian foreign trade, under some plan 
safeguarding foreign interests, in order 
to reopen the Russian market as an out- 
let for the expected flood of German 
products. 


UNITED STATES 
Europe Watches Our Debt Policy 


fC ppepecensl of easier terms for 
the payment of the war debts of 
France and Italy was indicated in a 
report from Washington of a White 
House statement to the effect that their 
capacities should be considered as com- 
pared with those of Great Britain. It 
created considerable interest in Europe. 
Both France and Italy have been pre- 
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paring to take up with the United 
States the discussion of terms for the 
funding of their debts; and any sign 
of a change of policy in America is a 
reason for immediate practical con- 
cern. The proposal of E. N. Hurley 
for a five-year moratorium to France, 
a sixty-seven-year period for repay- 
ment, and investment of half of all pay- 
ments in French industry, caused a 
great flurry in the Paris press. In 
France, where Mr. Hurley had con- 
ferred with financial officials and ex- 
perts, the plan was much favored for 
obvious reasons; but the news that it 
did not represent Administration views 
in Washington cut discussion short. 


“DEFENSE DAY,” with the mobili- 
zation of American military and indus- 
trial forces, has also called forth a great 
amount of speculation and comment in 
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“Can't we have a little neighborly conversation?” says Germany to France. And De Améster- 


dammer, of Holland, pictures the consternation of Italy and Great Britain as they begin 
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Europe. The reasons for an American 
trial mobilization now are not under- 
stood; and an American in Europe is 
almost sure to be asked frequently what 
it means. An impression that the 
United States is developing a great de- 
gree of military preparedness for pur- 
poses not clear to Europeans has also 
been intensified by reports that the 
President, impressed by the success of 
the flight around the world, favors a 
considerable increase in the air forces. 

“Lusitania claims” for insurance pay- 
ments to Americans, made by the com- 
panies and based on the sinking of the 
great British liner by a German sub- 
marine during the war, was denied by 
the American-German Mixed Claims 
Commission. The decision was re- 
ported to set a precedent for some 2300 
other similar claims against Germany. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
The Labor Cabinet Meets Defeat 


S PARLIAMENT reassembled this 
month, the Labor Ministry en- 
tered upon the brief, hard trial that led 
to its defeat. Three pressing issues 
threatened. The first was the Anglo- 
Russian treaty with its provision for a 
government-guaranteed loan. This was 
attacked by both Liberals and Con- 
servatives practically unanimously, as 
well as by the Chambers of Commerce, 
and British holders of Russian 
bonds. 

The second was the trade situation 
and increasing unemployment. In this 
connection the Dawes Committee repa- 
rations program has come in for some 
criticism from British mine owners and 
workers. The reason is that it con- 
tinues German coal deliveries to France 
while British mines are in difficulty be- 
cause of the reduction in their former 
French market. Widespread depression 
in the shipyards is also being reported, 
because of the ability of German firms 
to handle orders at lower cost; and the 





textile industry is facing harder times 
with the revival of German production 
under the reparations program. 

For a time it looked as if there would 
be a third issue—the Irish boundary 
controversy between Ulster in the North 
and the Free State in the South. The 
government was pledged to action to 
set up a Boundary Commission, desired 
by the Free State and repudiated in 
advance by Ulster. But as this measure 
was based on the Irish peace treaty 
negotiated by Lloyd George, there was 
sufficient Liberal support in the House 
of Commons to get it through, and the 
issue was transferred to the House of 
Lords which passed the bill without 
amendment. 

The actual point on which the Labor 
Government did meet defeat was the 
Liberal motion to provide for a commit- 
tee to investigate the abandoning of the 
prosecution of a communist editor 
charged with sedition. The charge was 
based on an article in the Workers’ 
Weekly that was virtually an incite- 
ment to mutiny. But when the case 
came up for trial, the Public Prose- 
cutor offered no evidence, and it was 
dismissed. The opposition newspapers 
charged that this was the result of 
Government interference, due to the in- 
fluence of the communists on the Labor 
Party. The first political move in con- 
nection with the affair was the notice 
by the Conservatives that they would 
move a vote of censure. But the re- 
luctance of both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives to have an election at that time 
led to the compromise. MacDonald 
chose to make an issue of it, and as a 
result the first Labor Government of 
Great Britain was defeated. It was in 
existence long enough, however, to help 
get the Dawes Committee plan in 
operation, to strengthen the Entente be- 
tween France and Great Britain, and 
to advance the cause of world peace 
through the part its leader took at the 
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meeting of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly. 


IRELAND seemed as far 
from a final peace settlement 
as ever, with the Ulster Gov- 
ernment refusing to take any 
‘part in the adjustment of her 
boundary with the Free State 
by a Commission. The Ulster 
Premier, Sir James Craig, 
suggested a settlement by 
“mutual consent,” but the of- 
fer brought no results. 


INDIA is experiencing con- 
tinued conflicts in the Na- 
tional Assembly between the 
Swaraj, or self-rule party, and 
the government. The impor- 
tant Lee Commission report, 
broadening Indian representa- 














tion in the civil services, was 
blocked by the votes of the 
native faction. It was later 
passed by the Council of 
State. The situation in India appears 
to have developed into a constant strug- 
gle between the Assembly and the 
Council, with the latter ruling by virtue 
of final authority over the heads of 
the Assembly. Meanwhile budget and 
railway bills were similarly attacked 
and blocked in the Assembly; and an 
unpopular Criminal Law Amendment, 
extending the powers of the police in 
dealing with disorders, was repealed. 

At Kohat and Lucknow and in other 
parts of India serious religious rioting 
was reported between Hindus and 
Moslems. 


EUROPE 


France Troubled by Rising Living Costs 


ROFITEERING is once more be- 
coming a national issue in France, 
following the expiration of a law to 
control speculation in prices. Higher 
and higher costs of living have com- 
manded the attention of the Cabinet; 





The Spanish Military Dictator is slipping, thinks Carnet 
de la Semaine, of Paris, and if he falls, King Alfonso 


will go with him 


and plans have been undertaken to 
regulate flour and bread prices and to 
study other prices for the relief of the 
people. 

Difficulty in balancing the new 
budget has made it impossible for 
Premier Herriot to repeal the 20 per 
cent increase in taxes put through under 
Premier Poincaré, which he promised 
in his election campaign to cut down. 
Both these factors have led to some 
increase of political discontent in the 
country. The budget, which M. Clemen- 
tel, Minister of Finance, prescribed to 
the Finance Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, amounted to 32,500,- 
000,000 francs. Receipts amounted to 
26,500,000,000 franes. The difference 
is to be met by enforcement of the 
income tax law and increase in taxation 
for some of the professions, agriculture, 
banks, and insurance companies. No 
loan was suggested, though there was a 
report that a loan would be asked for. 
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Meanwhile, renewal of the American 
bankers’ credit of $100,000,000 to the 
Bank of France has further supported 
and stabilized the value of French cur- 
rency in a period of continued difficulty. 

Revival of French relations with Rus- 
sia, predicted as one of the first policies 
of Herriot to follow the German repa- 
rations agreement, is now being fore- 
casted still more definitely. A Govern- 
ment Committee of five men has been 
appointed to study the problem. The 
interests of the widespread body of 
French holders of Russian bonds, how- 
ever, are likely to create as many ob- 
stacles in the way of a final accord as 
the British Labor Cabinet has met in 
its Russian policy. 

American educational systems, espe- 
cially in secondary and vocational 
schools, are to be studied as part of a 
plan of Premier Herriot to increase 
work of similar character in France. 
On his visit to the United States last 
year, it is reported, Herriot was much 
impressed with the methods of Ameri- 
can institutions for special technical 
training. He now plans to increase the 
educational appropriation, and to have 
some of their principles adapted to 
French needs. 


Germany Swings Toward Nationalism 





N.TEWS from Berlin indicated that 
1 the Nationalists, representing ex- 
tremely conservative tendencies in the 
Reichstag and dominated to some ex- 
tent by militarist leaders, were to be 
included in the Cabinet of Chancellor 
Marx. This would signify a marked 
trend away from liberalism in the poli- 
cies of the government, and probably a 
new internal conflict with the Demo- 
crats and Socialists. It was expected 
that in foreign policies, such as the 
execution of the reparations program 
and the announced intention of seeking 
membership in the League of Nations, 
the adherence of any Nationalists con- 
sidered for the Cabinet would be se- 


cured before they were appointed as 
Ministers. 


Italy Annexes the Dodecanese 





TALY concluded a general arbitra- 

tion treaty with Switzerland, which 
was announced at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. By way of con- 
trast, Mussolini declared in a speech 
at Naples the final annexation of the 
Dodecanese Islands in the Aegean Sea, 
off the Turkish coast. They were won 
from Turkey by Italy in the war be- 
tween the two countries in 1212. Later 
they were ceded by the Treaty of Sevres, 
and again confirmed to Italy by the 
Treaty of Lausanne. They were 
claimed, nevertheless, by Greece, whose 
contention was supported for a time by 
Great Britain. 

Transfer of state industries to private 
administration, under the Fascisti gov- 
ernment, is proceeding. Bids have been 
called for the operation of telephones, 
as well as radio. The bids are reserved 
to Italian capital, with conditions that 
lower rates must be guaranteed, and 
that service must be developed and em- 
ployees protected. 


Spain Offers Self-Rule to Morocco 


CONFESSION of practical failure 

in the campaign against the re- 
bellious Riff tribesmen in its north 
African colony in Morocco was made 
by the Spanish Government. Gen. 
Primo di Rivera, the military dictator 
of the Madrid Directorate, which seized 
power last year, went himself to take 
charge of affairs in Morocco. He offered 
to Abdel-Krim, the leader of the tribes- 
men, administrative and economic au- 
tonomy in all but the seacoast territory. 
The Riff leader, encouraged by a series 
of victories over the Spanish forces and 
by a general withdrawal of their lines, 
demanded control also of the important 
coast town of Tetuan, complete inde- 
pendence, and indemnities for the Span- 
ish campaign. Spain is bound by 4 
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convention with France, recognized by 
Great Britain; not to cede her north 
African territory to other sovereignty. 
She declared she would carry on the 
unsuccessful war with the tribesmen. 

Growing discontent with the govern- 
ment at home continued to show itself. 
The situation, though serious, was not 
without amusing aspects. In Cata- 
lonia, for example, where there is a sepa- 
ratist movement of long standing, agita- 
tion appears to have been revived and 
to have -aroused the concern of the 
authorities. Exception has been taken 
to the playing of certain old Catalan 
airs, regarded as seditious in their im- 
plications, to which the Catalan dance, 
the sardana, is usually performed. So 
now, when there is Catalan dancing and 
music, a flag is usually raised as a 
symbol of a “100 per cent Spanish” 
sardana. 


RUSSIA lost to the League of Nations 
in the matter of Germany’s decision to 
seek membership in the international 
organization at Geneva. The Soviet 
government at Moscow was reported to 
have protested, through its Ambassador 
in Berlin, against the German policy 
as a violation of terms of the Rapallo 
treaty between Germany and Russia. 
At the same time, Communist opposi- 
tion to the move was developed ac- 
tively. But the Russian influence 
proved not so strong as the pull of in- 
terests at stake in the League. 

A revolt in the Republic of Georgia, 
in the Caucasus, against Soviet control, 
was speedily and decisively crushed by 
Red Army detachments. Commissars 
from the central government took com- 
mand of affairs in the rebellious state. 


FAR EAST 

China in a New Civil War 
HE FIGHT for the port of Shang- 
hai between the rival military Gov- 
ernors of the neighboring Provinces of 
Chekiang and Kiangsu, which began 
last month, developed into a general 





civil war involving the entire north of 
China. As had been predicted, Gen. 
Wu Pei-fu, the real military dictator of 
central China, sent forces to the assist- 
ance of Gen. Chi, of Kiangsu, in whose 
province the port of Shanghai lies. The 
Peking Government backed Gen. Wu 
and Gen. Chi, by declaring that Gen. Lu, 
of Chekiang, the overlord of Shanghai, 
and his appointee, Gen. Ho Feng Lin, 
in charge of the city, should be regarded 
as traitors. The government called for 
their defeat and expulsion from power. 

The action of Gen. Wu Pei-fu, with 
the backing of the Peking government, 
brought into the field his old rival, Gen. 
Chang Tso-lin, of Manchuria. De- 
nouncing the government’s attack on 
his friend, Gen. Lu, of Chekiang, the 
Manchurian war lord began to move 
forees from Mukden against Peking. 
In this he was aided by an action of 
the Japanese authorities in Manchuria, 
who permitted him to use the South 
Manchurian Railway for the transport 
of troops and munitions. 

In the fighting around Shanghai, 
where trouble first broke out, success 
went at first to the defending Chekiang 
forces; but with the arrival of govern- 
ment reinforcements for the Kiangsu 
army, the tide turned the other way. 
Detachments of the defending army be- 
gan to go over to the attacking side, 
and Gen. Lu was driven back close to 
Shanghai. Meanwhile American, 
British, French and Japanese marines 
were landed to help the foreign defense 
companies in guarding the foreign com- 
munities in the port. 

Farther north the main campaign be- 
tween the armies of Gen. Wu Pei-fu for 
the Peking government, and those of 
its opponent, Gen. Chang Tso-lin of 
Manchuria, was developing along the 
Great Wall down to the sea. The issue 
there was temporarily uncertain. In 
the South, at Canton, Sun Yat-sen was 
trying to raise a force to aid the re- 
bellion against Peking. 
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In Peking W. W. Yen _ became 
Premier of the Chinese Government. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, a former Secretary of the 
Chinese Legation in Washington, and 
has been Minister to Germany and 
Denmark, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and temporary Acting Premier. He is 
a liberal and progressive Chinese leader. 
His appointment at this time indicates 
that in the victory of the Peking forces, 
under the generalship of Wu Pei-fu, is 
the best hope for China. 


Japan Seeks Outlets in Latin America 


ASSAGE of the new immigration 

law in the United States has at once 
led to a movement in Japan to direct 
the stream of Japanese immigration to 
Central and South America. Under the 
“gentlemen’s agreement” Japan was 
bound not to seek settlement of her 
subjects in adjoining countries; but this 
agreement lapsed with the new legisla- 
tion. Consequently Mexico is one of 
the first countries with which Japan 
now proposes to take up the matter of 
admission of Japanese immigrants. A 
special mission is to be sent to the na- 
tions of Central and South America, to 
discuss agreements with them and to 
study conditions of life for Japanese 
farmers, especially on the Pacific sea- 
board. At the same time additions are 
planned to the fleets of Japanese 
steamers plying to Latin-American 
ports. 





LATIN AMERICA 
Chile Has a Fascist Rebellion 


HE idea which Mussolini made so 
effective in Italy that it was 





adopted by Gen. Rivera in the neigh- 
boring Latin-European nation of Spain, 
appears to have spread in only slightly 
altered 


form to Latin America. In 
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Chile the Commoner-Liberal President, 
Alessandri, has resigned office and left 
the country, and the Congress has been 
dissolved, as the result of action by a 
Military Committee. The new directo- 
rate proposes to call elections for a 
President and another Congress, but 
meantime Chilean affairs are in its 
hands. The head of this South Ameri- 
can Fascist movement is Gen. Alta- 
mirano. 

The difficulties which led to the resig- 
nation of President Alessandri and the 
ousting of the Congress concerned the 
national budget, the army and navy 
salaries, and the inefficiency of the gov- 
ernment. Chile has suffered rather 
seriously from a depression of her main 
industry of nitrate production since the 
war, and at the same time lack of econ- 
omy in the government has failed to 
relieve a national shortage of funds. 
The President was blocked in proposals 
of reform by opposition in Congress. 
The climax came when the Congress 
passed a bill appropriating salaries for 
its members but disregarding army and 
navy and other official pay long over- 
due. : 

The Chilean Fascist movement for 
administration by a compact military 
and naval minority, supported by a 
curious mingling of labor and conserva- 
tive elements, consequently appears to 
have been rather against the Congress 
than against President Alessandri. At 
first his resignation was not accepted, 
and he was allowed to leave the coun- 
try peaceably under the protection of 
the Minister of the United States. The 
Congress was at once foreed to pass 4 
new budget and loan bill, and was then 
summarily dissolved. 


Matcotm W. Davis, 


Geneva, Switzerland. 











The Protocol to Outlaw War 


Here Is Printed the Full Text as Revised by the Drafting 
Committee and Presented to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and There Approved on 
October 2d by the Representatives of 
Forty-seven of the Member states 


Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes 


Animated by the firm desire to insure 
the maintenance of general peace and 
the security of nations whose existence, 
independence or territories may be 
threatened ; 


Recognizing 


the 
com- 


solidarity of 
international 


the 
members of the 
munity ; 

Asserting that a war of aggression 
constitutes a violation of this solidar- 
ity and an international crime; 

Desirous of facilitating the complete 
application of the system provided in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
for the pacific settlement of disputes be- 
tween states and insuring the repression 
of international crimes; and 

lor the purpose of realizing, as con- 
templated by Article 8 of the Cove- 
nant, the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international 
obligations ; 

The undersigned, duly authorized to 
that effect, agree as follows: 


Article 1 


The signatory states undertake to 
make every effort in their power to 
secure the introduction into the Cove- 
nant of amendments on the lines of 
the provisions contained in the follow- 
ing articles. 

They agree that, as between them- 
selves, these provisions shall be bind- 


ing as from the coming into force of 
the present Protocol and that, so far 
as they are concerned, the Assembly 
and the Council of the League of Na- 
tions shall thenceforth have power to 
exercise all the rights and perform all 
the duties conferred upon them by the 


Protocol. 
Article 2 


The signatory states agree in no case 
to resort to war either with one another 
or against a state which, if the occasion 
arises, accepts all the obligations here- 
inafter set out, except in case of re- 
sistance to acts of aggression or when 
acting in agreement with the Council 
or the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Covenant and of the 
present Protocol. 


Article 3 


The signatory states undertake to 
recognize as compulsory, ipso facto and 
without special agreement, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in the cases covered by 
Paragraph 2 of Article 36 of the statute 
of the Court, but without prejudice to 
the right of any state, when acceding to 
the special Protocol provided for in the 
said article and opened for signature 
on December 16, 1920, to make reserva- 
tions compatible with the said clause. 

Accession to this special Protocol, 
opened for signature on December 16, 
1920, must be given within the month 
following the coming into force of the 
present Protocol. 
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States which accede to the present 
Protocol, after its coming into force, 
must carry out the above obligation 
within the month following their ac- 
cession. 

Article 4 

With a view to render more complete 
the provisions of Paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 of Article 15 of the Covenant, 
the signatory states agree to comply 
with the following procedure: 


1. If the dispute submitted to the 
Council is not settled by it as pro- 
vided in Paragraph 3 of the said 
Article 15, the Council shall en- 
deavor to persuade the parties to 
submit the dispute to the judicial 
settlement of arbitration. 

2. (a) If the parties cannot agree to 
do so, there shall, at the request 
of at least one of the parties, be 
constituted a Committee of Arbi- 
trators. The committee shall so far 
as possible be constituted by agree- 
ment between the parties. 

(b) If within the period fixed by 
the Council the parties have failed 
to agree, in whole or in part, upon 
the number, the names and the 
powers of the arbitrators and upon 
the procedure, the Council shall 
settle the points remaining in sus- 
pense. It shall with the utmost 
possible dispatch select in consulta- 
tion with the parties the arbitrators 
and their president from among per- 
sons who by their nationality, their 
personal character and their experi- 
ence appear to it to furnish the 
highest guarantees of competence 
and impartiality. 

(c) After the claims of the par- 
ties have been formulated the Com- 
mittee of Arbitrators, on the request 
of any party, shall through the 
medium of the Council request ad- 
visory opinion upon any points of 
law in dispute from the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which 


in such case shall meet with the ut- 
most possible dispatch. 


3. If none of the parties asks for ar- 


bitration, the Council shall again 
take the dispute under considera- 
tion. If the Council reaches a re- 
port which is unanimously agreed 
to by the members thereof other 
than the representatives of any of 
the parties to the dispute, the sig- 
natory states agree to comply with 
the recommendations therein. 


. If the Council fails to reach a re- 


port which is concurred in by all 
its members, other than the rep- 
resentatives of any of the parties 
to the dispute, it shall submit the 
dispute to arbitration. It shall itself 
determine the composition, the 
powers and the procedure of the 
Committee of Arbitrators and, in the 
choice of the arbitrators, shall bear 
in mind the guarantees of compe- 
tence and impartiality referred to in 
Paragraph 2 (b) above. 


. In no case may a solution, upon 


which there has already been a 
unanimous recommendation of the 
Council accepted by one of the 
parties concerned, be again called 
in question. 


. The signatory states undertake that 


they will carry out in full good 
faith any judicial sentence of arbi- 
tral award that may be rendered 
and that they will comply, as pro- 
vided in Paragraph 3 above, with 
the solutions recommended by the 
Council. In the event of a State 
failing to carry out the above un- 
dertakings, the Council shall exert 
all its influence to secure compli- 
ance therewith. If it fails therein, 
it shall propose what steps should 
be taken to give effect thereto, in 
accordance with the provision con- 
tained at the end of Article 13 of 
the Covenant. Should a state in 
disregard of the above undertak- 

















ings resort to war, the sanctions 
provided for by Article 16 of the 
Covenant, interpreted in the man- 
ner indicated in the present Protocol, 
shall immediately become applicable 
to it. 

7. The provisions of the present article 
do not apply to the settlement of dis- 
putes which arise as the result of 
measures of war taken by one or 
more signatory states in agreement 
with the Council or the Assembly. 


Article 5 


The provisions of Paragraph 8 of 
Article 15 of the Covenant shall con- 
tinue to apply in proceedings before 
the Council. 

If, in the course of an arbitration 
such as is contemplated by Article 4 
above, one of the parties claims that 
the dispute, or part thereof, arises out 
of a matter which by international law 
is solely within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of that party, the arbitrators shall 
on this point take the advice of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice through the medium of the Council. 
The opinion of the Court shall be bind- 
ing upon the arbitrators, who, if the 
opinion is affirmative, shall confine 
themselves to so declaring in their 
award. 

If the question is held by the Court 
or by the Council to be a matter solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
state, this decision shall not prevent 
consideration of the situation by the 
Council or by the Assembly under 
Article 11 of the Covenant. 


Article 6 


If, in accordance with Paragraph 9 
of Article 15 of the Covenant, a dis- 
pute is referred to the Assembly, that 
body shall have for the settlement of 
the dispute all the powers conferred 
upon the Council as to endeavoring to 
reconcile the parties in the manner 
laid down in Paragraphs 1, 2 and 8 of 
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Article 15 of the Covenant and in 
Paragraph 1 of Article 4 above. 

Should the Assembly fail to achieve 
an amicable settlement: 


If one of the parties asks for arbi- 
tration, the Council shall proceed to 
constitute the Committee of Arbitrators 
in the manner provided in sub-para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (c) of Paragraph 
2 of Article 4 above. 

If no party asks for arbitration, the 
Assembly shall again take the dispute 
under consideration and shall have in 
this connection the same powers as 
the Council. Recommendations em- 
bodied in a report of the Assembly, 
provided that it secures the measure 
of support stipulated at the end of 
Paragraph 10 of Article 15 of the 
Covenant, shall have the same value 
and effect as regards all matters dealt 
within the present Protocol, as recom- 
mendations embodied in a report of the 
Council adopted as provided in Par- 
agraph 3 of Article 4 above. 

If the necessary majority cannot be 
obtained, the dispute shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration and the Council 
shall determine the composition, the 
powers and the procedure of the Com- 
mittee of Arbitrators as laid down in 
Paragraph 4 of Article 4. 


Article 7 


In the event of a dispute arising be- 
tween two or more signatory states, 
these states agree that they will not, 
either before the dispute is submitted 
to proceedings for pacific settlement or 
during such proceedings, make any in- 
crease of their armaments or effectives 
which might modify the position estab- 


* lished by the Conference for the Reduc- 


tion of Armaments provided for by 
Article 17 of the present Protocol, nor 
will they take any measure of military, 
naval, air, industrial or economic mo- 
bilization, nor, in general, any action 
of a nature likely to extend the dispute 
or render it more acute. 
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It shall be the duty of the Council, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 11 of the Covenant, to take 
under consideration any complaint as 
to infraction of the above undertakings 
which is made to it by one or more of 
the states parties to the dispute. 
Should the Council be of opinion that 
the complaint requires investigation, 
it shall, if it deems it expedient, ar- 
range for inquiries and investigations 
in one or more of the countries con- 
cerned. Such inquiries and investiga- 
tions shall be carried out with the ut- 
most possible dispatch and the signa- 
tory states undertake to afford every 
facility for carrying them out. 

The sole object of measures taken 
by the Council as above provided is to 
facilitate the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes and they shall in no way pre- 
judge the actual settlement. 

If the result of such inquiries and in- 
vestigations is to establish an infrac- 
tion of the provisions of the first 
paragraph of the present article, it 
shall be the duty of the Council to 
summon the state or states guilty of 
the infraction to put an end thereto. 
Should the state or states in question 
fail to comply with such summons, the 
Council shall declare them to be guilty 
of a violation of the Covenant or of 
the present Protocol, and shall decide 
upon the measures to be taken with a 
view to end as soon as possible a situa- 
tion of a nature to threaten the peace of 
the world. 

For the purposes of the present 
article decisions of the Council may be 
taken by a two-thirds majority. 


Article 8 


The signatory states undertake to 
abstain from any act which might con- 
stitute a threat of aggression against 
another state. 

If one of the signatory states is of 
opinion that another state is making 
preparations for war, it shall have the 


right to bring the matter to the notice 
of the Council. 

The Council, if it ascertains that the 
facts are as alleged, shall proceed as 
provided in Paragraphs 2, 4 and 5 of 


Article 7. 
Article 9 


The existence of demilitarized zones 
being calculated to prevent aggression 
and to facilitate a definite finding of 
the nature provided for in Article 10 
below, the establishment of such zones 
between states mutually consenting 
thereto is recommended as a means 
of avoiding violations of the present 
Protocol. 

The demilitarized zones already ex- 
isting under the terms of certain 
treaties or conventions, or which may 
be established in future between states 
mutually consenting thereto, may at 
the request and at the expense of one 
or more of the conterminous states 
be placed under a temporary or per- 
manent system of supervision to be 
organized by the Council. 


Article 10 


Every state which resorts to war in 
violation of the undertakings contained 
in the covenant or in the present pro- 
tocol is an aggressor. Violation of the 
rules laid down for a demilitarized zone 
shall be held equivalent to resort to 
war. 

In the event of hostilities having 
broken out, any state shall be pre- 
sumed to be an aggressor, unless a 
decision of the Council, which must be 
taken unanimously, shall otherwise 
declare: 


1. If it has refused to submit the dis- 
pute to the procedure of pacific 
settlement provided by Articles 13 
and 15 of the Covenant as amplified 
by the present Protocol, or to comply 
with a judicial sentence or arbitral 
award or with a unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Council, or has 
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disregarded a unanimous report of 
the Council, a judicial sentence or 
an arbitral award recognizing that 
the dispute between it and the bellig- 
erent state arises out of a matter 
which by international law is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the latter state; nevertheless, in the 
last case the state shall only be pre- 
sumed to be an aggressor if it has 
not previously submitted the ques- 
tion to the Council or the Assembly, 
in accordance with Article 11 of the 
Covenant. 

. If it has violated provisional meas- 
ures enjoined by the Council for the 
period while the proceedings are in 
progress as contemplated by Article 
7 of the present Protocol. 


bo 


Apart from the cases dealt with in 
Paragraphs 1 and 2 of the present 
article, if the Council does not at once 
succeed in determining the aggressor, 
it shall be bound to enjoin upon the 
belligerents an armistice, and shall fix 
the terms, acting, if need be, by a two- 
thirds n.ajority and shall supervise its 
execution. 

Any belligerent which has refused 
to accept the armistice or has violated 
its terms shall be deemed an aggressor. 

The Council shall call upon the sig- 
natory states to apply forthwith 
against the aggressor the sanctions 
provided by Article 11 of the present 
Protocol, and any signatory state thus 
called upon shall thereupon be entitled 
to exercise the rights of a belligerent. 


Article 11 


As soon as the Council has called 
upon the signatory states to apply 
sanctions, as provided in the last par- 


agraph of Article 10 of the present. 


Protocol, the obligations of the said 
states in regard to the sanctions of 
all kinds mentioned in Paragraphs 1 
and 2 of Article 16 of the covenant, will 
immediately become operative, in order 
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that such sanctions may forthwith be 
employed against the aggressor. 

Those obligations shall be interpreted 
as obliging each of the signatory states 
to cooperate loyally and effectively in 
support of the covenant of the League 
of Nations, and in resistance to any act 
of aggression, in the degree which its 
geographical position and its particular 
situation as regards armaments allow. 

In accordance with Paragraph 3 of 
Article 16 of the covenant the signa- 
tory states give a joint and several 
undertaking to come to the assistance 
of the state attacked or threatened, and 
to give each other mutual support by 
means of facilities and reciprocal ex- 
changes as regards the provision of raw 
materials and supplies of every kind, 
openings of credits, transport and tran- 
sit, and for this purpose to take all 
measures in their power to preserve the 
safety of communications by land and 
by sea of the attacked or threatened 
state. 

If both parties to the dispute are 
aggressors within the meaning of Ar- 
ticle 10, the economic and _ financial 
sanctions shall be applied to both of 


them. 
Article 12 


In view of the complexity of the cor- 
ditions in which the Council may be 
called upon to exercise the functions 
mentioned in Article 11 of the present 
Protocol .concerning economic and fi- 
nancial sanctions, and in order to de- 
termine more exactly the guarantees 
afforded by the present Protocol to the 
signatory states, the Council shall 
forthwith invite the economic and fi- 
nancial organizations of the League of 
Nations to consider and report as to the 
nature of the steps to be taken to give 
effect to the financial and economic 
sanctions and measures of coopera- 
tion contemplated in Article 16 of the 
covenant and in Article 11 of this 
Protocol. 

When in possession of this informa- 
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tion the Council shall draw up through 
its competent organs: 


1. Plans of action for the application of 
the economic and financial sanctions 
against an aggressor State. 

2. Plans of economic and financial co- 
operation between a State attacked 
and the different states assisting it. 


And shall communicate these plans to 
the members of the League and to the 
other signatory states. 


Article 13 


In view of the contingent military, 
naval and air sanctions provided for 
by Article 16 of the Covenant and by 
Article 11 of the present Protocol, the 
Council shall be entitled to receive 
undertakings from states determining 
in advance the military, naval and air 
forces which they would be able to 
bring into action immediately to in- 
sure the fulfillment of the obligations 
in regard to sanctions which result from 
the covenant and the present Protocol. 

Furthermore, as soon as the Council 
has called upon the signatory states 
to apply sanctions, as provided in the 
last paragraph of Article 10 above, the 
said states may, in accordance with 
any agreements which they may pre- 
viously have concluded, bring to the 
assistance of a particular state, which 
is the victim of aggression, their mili- 
tary, naval and air forces. 

The agreements mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph shall be regis- 
tered and published by the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. They shall 
remain open to all states members of 
the League which may desire to ac- 
cede thereto. 

Article 14 


The Council shall alone be competent 
to declare that the application of sanc- 
tions shall cease and normal conditions 
be reestablished. 
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Article 15 


In conformity with the spirit of the 
present Protocol, the signatory states 
agree that the whole cost of any mili- 
tary, naval or air operations under- 
taken for the repression of an aggres- 
sion under the terms of the Protocol, 
and reparation of all losses suffered by 
individuals, whether civilians or com- 
batants, and for all material damage 
caused by the operations of both sides, 
shall be borne by the aggressor state 
up to the extreme limit of its capacity. 

Nevertheless, in view of Article 10 
of the Covenant, neither the territorial 
integrity nor the political independence 
of the aggressor state shall in any case 
be affected as the result of the applica- 
tion of the sanctions mentioned in the 
present Protocol. 


Article 16 


The signatory states agree that in the 
event of a dispute between one or more 
of them and one or more states which 
have not signed the present Protocol 
and are not members of the League of 
Nations, such nonmember states shall 
be invited, on the conditions contem- 
plated in Article 17 of the Covenant 
to submit, for the purpose of a pacific 
settlement, to the obligations accepted 
by the state signatories of the presen 
Protocol. ; 

If the state so invited, having re- 
fused to accept the said conditions and 
obligations, resorts to war against a 
signatory state, the provisions of 
Article 16 of the Covenant, as defined 
by the present Protocol, shall be ap- 
plicable against it. 


Article 17 


The signatory states undertake to 
participate in an international confer- 
ence for the reduction of armaments 
which shall be convened by the Coun- 
cil and shall meet at Geneva on Mon- 
day, June 15, 1925. 


All other states, 
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whether members of the League or not, 
shall be invited to this conference. 

In preparation for the convening of 
the conference, the Council shall draw 
up with due regard to the undertak- 
ings contained in Articles 11 and 13 
of the present Protocol a general pro- 
gram for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments, which shall be laid be- 
fore the conference and which shall be 
communicated to the governments at 
the earliest possible date, and at the 
latest three months before the confer- 
ence meets. 

If by May 1, 1925, ratifications have 
not been deposited by at least a major- 
ity of the permanent members of the 
Council and ten other members of the 
League, the Secretary-General of the 
League shall immediately consult the 
Council as to whether he shall cancel 
the invitations or merely adjourn the 
conference until a sufficient number of 
ratifications have been deposited. 


Article 18 

Whenever mention is made in Article 
10, or in any other provision of the 
present Protocol, of a decision of the 
Council, this shall be understood in 
the sense of Article 15 of the Covenant, 
namely that the votes of the represen- 
tatives of the parties to the dispute 
shall not be counted when reckoning 
unanimity or the necessary majority. 


Article 19 
Except as expressly provided by its 
terms, the present Protocol shall not 
affect in any way the rights and obliga- 
tions of members of the League as de- 
termined by the Covenant. 
Article 20 
Any dispute as to the interpretation 
of the present Protocol shall be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 
Article 21 
The present Protocol, of which the 
French and English texts are both 
authentic, shall be ratified. 


The deposit of ratifications shall bet 
made at the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations as soon as possible. ; 

States of which the seat of govern-— 
ment is outside Europe will be en-™ 
titled merely to inform the Secretariat ¥ 
of the League of Nations that their ” 
ratification has been given; in that | 
case, they must transmit the instru- ~ 
ment of ratification as soon as possible, © 

So soon as the majority of the per- ~ 
manent members of the Council and ™ 
ten other members of the League have © 
deposited or have effected their rati- 


‘fications, a procés-verbal to that ef-~ 


fect shall be drawn up by the Secre- 9 
tariat. 
After the said procés-verbal has § 
been drawn up, the Protocol shall come 7 
into force as soon as the plan for the 7 
reduction of armaments has been 7 
adopted by the conference provided © 
for in Article 17. 
If within such period after the adop- 7 
tion of the plan for the reduction of 7 
armaments as shall be fixed by the 7 
said conference, the plan has not been 
earried out, the Council shall make a | 
declaration to that effect; this declara- 
tion shall render the present Protocol © 
null and void. j 
The grounds on which the Couneil 7 
may declare that the plan drawn up 7 
by the International Conference for 
the Reduction of Armaments has not 
been carried out, and that in conse- 7 
quence the present Protocol has been © 
rendered null and void, shall be laid © 
down by the conference itself. 
A signatory state which, after the 
expiration of the period fixed by the © 
conference, fails to comply with the © 
plan adopted by the conference, shall | 
not be admitted to benefit by the pro- 
visions of the present Protocol. 3 
In faith whereof the undersigned, § 
duly authorized for this purpose, have © 
signed the present Protocol. 











